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oa) THE INSTRUCTOR 


CLASSROOM MAGAZINE 
for ELEMENTARY TEACHERS 


TEN ——— a YEAR THESE NATIONALLY- P ositive Pp R () () F | 


SEprenpen THRU JUNE KNOWN EDUCATORS THAT THE INSTRUCTOR 


as . ae _ comprise THe INstrucTorR’s 
TG INSTRUCTOR fier Mane Patol Advi’ Bort: | SUPPLIES MORE: MATERIAL 


and it brings them early. It gives you Helen Hay Heyl "he 2 ae MAMIERS Ges Gece 
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more material, in greater variety, than State Supervisor of Rural Edu- 
you can get elsewhere. The material is cation, New York. regularly supplies more teaching material of all kinds 
g 
thoroughly organized, ready for classroom Edith A. Lathr than any other teachers’ magazine. Below is a com- 
La pr ng oo your time pvt: Dag A in Schoo! parison of the contents of the twenty issues of THE 
and eliminating drudgery. Libraries, U.S. Office of Edu- INSTRUCTOR from September 1934 to June 1936 
Festuses of Each Issus: cation, Washington, D.C. inclusive, with the contents of the corresponding 
ea ms Lois Coffey Mossman issues of the next largest magazine for elementary 
eA Complete Illustrated Unit of Work Associate Professor of Educa- teachers. Any way you look at it THE INSTRUCTOR 
and Picture Section of 12 to 16 pages on tion, Teachers College, Colum- gives by far the greatest value. 
tinted paper—ten complete units of work bio University. 
during the year totaling about 140 pages. 
ae ° . . Next 
Each unit is timely in subject and con- Nell Parmley aan 
ing . : . gest 
sists of study outlines, self-checking tests, Stote Music Supervisor, Texos COMPARE | Teachers’ THE INSTRUCTOR 
and seatwork, with correlating handwork Agnes Semuelson “6 Magezine 
and ae a + rig he some President of the N.EA., 1935- Qesatity of Bétterie! Text: 
on t ree grade levels. ne Section also 36, and State Superintendent in Full Pages 1.053 1.237 17% More 
contains many other pictures with text. of Public Instruction, lowe In Square Inches 77.395 130.812 69, phere 
® Other units of work, activities, lesson ; ; = 
~ ° ’ in Numb f Word 853,938 666 16% 
plans, projects, tests. © Art master- Grace E. Storm a tesicapeccestr elgcctoa on 7 oe 
piece cover in full colors with complete Assistant Professor of Kinder- ‘aoa 132 143 M 
ee aieiilla a ee ee an garten and Primary Education, u ‘ To More 
ae apr _ oi eee yes . University of Chicago Smoller Size 2,020 2,765 36% More 
and older children. ‘ osters, designs Total Number Illustrotions 2,152 2,908 35% More 
for blackboard and window decorations. A’ L_ Threlkeld Music, In Square Inches 2,283 3,913 71cm More 
; ser enone 4 = and —— a President, Department of Su- Size of Type Page 7x 10¥y’” [9x 114" 43% Larger 
Seatwork that Is truly educational. perintendence of the N.E.A., 
® Entertainment material of all kinds and Superintendent of Schools, NN Men 
for individual grades or groups. Audi- a ee Units of Work, Lesson Plans 106 144 35% More 
torlum programs. ® Articles on teach- Carleton Washburne ae : ; 46 74 60% oven 
ing ae by Mn le © Depart- Vice-President, Progressive Ed- Groups of Seotwork Exercises 23 65 182% More 
ments: : eachers elp - One - Another ucation Association, and Super- Stories, Articles, for Children 68 95 39% More 
Club, with Club Exchange; Book Page; intendent of Schools, Winnetka, I cctisssiintcimn 130 267 105% More 
Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Our Read- Iinois Brief Articles 184 375 103% More 
ers Have Asked For; Treasure-Trove for "Club Exchange” Notices None 407 
the Busy Teacher; Travel Department New Books Reviewed 76 115 51% More 
with Annual $1,000 Prize Contest. Exercises, Drills, Dances, Reci- 
. GQNE YEAR tations ond Other Poems 288 356 23% More 
10 ISSUES Plays, Pageants, Pantomimes 83 94 13% More 
THE INSTRUCTOR/ $9.50 
HANDBOOKS ) . yet THE InsTRucToR Costs No More! 
fwo YEARS 





20 ISSUES 


$3.50 





25c Each When Ordered 
with THE INSTRUCTOR 
Price without THE at) 









(STRUCTOR, SOc each S.E.C.—Sept. ee Doe eee 
Elementary Science (All Grades) Msteria!. a F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
tivities, dealing with animals, birds, plants, the heavens, fossils, magnets, Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 


th 1 < tilat hobbies, field trips, making slides, g . 
Se cieeens’ tendactite Tor Gre eoaaben, r issue, for CF) 1 year, $2.50; C) 2 years, $3.50; C3 years, $4.50. 
° Tests Send me the Instructor Handbooks checked below: 
Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades be Bn nd [) “Elementary Science” (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 
elementary science; geography; health, safety, and character education ; i () “Vests for Intermediate and Upper Grades” for 25¢ additional. 
history and civics: language and literature. Illustrated lesson sheets. [] “Seatwork for Primary Grades” for 25¢ additional. 
¥ (CD “The Sociol Studies’ (All Grades) for 25¢ additional. 


tw ° reat variety of seatwork 
Sea ork for Primary Grades en = for the first three - . 
grades. Introduction describes in detail how to use the material to secure rT Iam enclosing is ....... herewith. 
best results in the classroom. Illustrated. ° 
| I agree to pay $ .. not later than November 5, 1936. 


. 4 Ready - to - use classroom 
The Social Studies (All Grades) "es*¥= te ,°* (ee ny 
and History. There are stories, tests on the stories, supplementary tests, g OS ee : Se ee ed 
and lesson plans. Graded. Seven double-page sand table illustrations. 


Each book has 96 pages, size 7 x 10 in., with heavy bristol board cover. c] St. or R. F. D 


Price each handbook, SO cents. Order with THE INSTRUCTOR, 
one or two years. for only 2S cents additional for each book. 4 aa State 
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A Social Order Worthy of Safeguard and Protection 


America’s educational system assures every citizen an education 
—our most potent factor in progress and development. Our 
schools are the envy of the world. In 1933—a depression year— 
three billion dollars were spent in America for education. This 
amount was greater than that spent by all the other countries of 
the world. The United States is the only country in the world to 


put one out of every 116 through college! 


This country has climbed to world leadership in efficient produc- 


and the 





tion because the workers have been willing to produce 


employers have been willing to pay. 


This progress is because private initiative and ambition have held 
forth a reward for effort. The worker of today may be the Presi- 


dent, the eminent jurist, the owner of the business tomorrow. 


For these reasons educational institutions—the school, pulpit, 
press and radio—must be kept free from the control of autocratic 
government or any selfish interest. Education is making a great 
contribution to the solution of our difficulties and thus insures a 


civilization worthy of every safeguard and protection. 
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MINUTES 
of this 

















LONG, LONG 


HOURS | 
of this 


Why should long hours spent in antiquated, ill-designed 
seats... with vital organs cramped and their functioning 
retarded, eyes strained, health principles violated... 
be permitted to counteract the effects of a fine school 
health program ? 

Classroom furniture should serve asa corrective of some 
of the physically harmful tendencies which any intensive 
educational program must inevitably impose on youth. 

That is why educators should provide pupils with the 
American Universal Better-Sight Desk . . . a type 


of school seat which induces good habits of posture 
and minimizes eyestrain. 





Classroom Posture posters and interesting pamphlets 
relating to healthful posture and eye-protection are 
evailable for teachers’ use. Address Dept. $.T.9 


Makers of Dependable Seating for 
Schools, Churches and Public Auditoriums 


General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


T ON PHYSICAL THERAPY 
OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES IN ALL TRADE AREAS 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 
1322 W.13th St. ° Kansas City, Mo. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 





The American Universal Better-Sight Desk 











1 OEAL WITH YOU WHEN 
1 NEED CASH BECAUSE 
YOU SEEM TO UNDERSTAND 
ALL ABOUT A TEACHER'S 
DIFFICULTIES 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


TEACHERS LOAN BUREAU 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 1S 
HEADQUARTERS FOR LOANS 
TO TEACHERS Wwe 
SERVE MANY THOUSANDS 
EVERY YEAR 


cn A 


HOW TO BORROW BY MAIL 


The best way to arrange for a 
loan is to call at our nearest 
office. If this is not conven- 
ient, a loan may be arranged 
by mail as follows: 


FIRST— Mail Coupon 

Mail coupon belowand we will 
send you free descriptive bro- 
chure and application blank. 


SECOND — Mail Application 
Mail us your application, to- 
gether with some identifying 
paper or document. 


THIRD —You Receive Check 
In quick time, usually within 
24 hours we mail you check for 
full amount of loan granted. 





GIVES YOU A FRESH START 


A teacher has so much to 
think about and worry about 
in the day’s work that it is al- 
most too much to have to 
worry about personal bills 
and nagging debts as well. 
That is why so many teach- 
ers get a loan at Household 
Finance and pay off all their 
obligations. It gives one a 
fresh start on the new school 
term. You need to know all 
about this loan service, in 
case an emergency arises. Fill 
in—mailthe coupon TODAY. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION 
Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY 
2nd Floor, Shankman Bldg., 
3119 Troost Ave. 
Valentine 2157 
2nd Floor, The Dierks Bldg., 
1006 Grand Ave. 
Harrison 4025 


ST. LOUIS 


19th Fl., Railway Exchange 
Bidg., Olive St., between 6th 
and 7th. Ph. Central 7321 

4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Jefferson 5300 


ST. JOSEPH, 4th Fl., Tootle Building. Phone 6-1565 
Household charges the low monthly rate set by the Missouri law, 24% on 
unpaid balances only 





Loans made to Teachers 
on your own signature 
—in person or by mail 


ABSOLUTE PRIVACY 


Small monthly payments 
over 10 to 20 months 
accepted in repayment 


Each Household Finance office 
conducts a special Teachers 
Loan Bureau—special quick 
service, special understanding 
and sympathy with the school 
teacher’s financial problems, 


We can offer low rates to 
teachers because, at Household 
Finance, each teacher benefits 
from the “‘prompt pay”’ char- 
acter of all teachers, as a whole. 

Absolute privacy when you 
deal here, as all interviews 
with teachers are in private 
consultation rooms.s If our 
dealings are by mail, the corre- 
spondence is in strict confi- 
dence. Under no circumstances 
do we refer to your principal, 
school board, or employer. 


Your signature only—small 
monthly payments over a long 
period—no endorsers or secu- 
rity of any kind required. Mail 
this coupon today and learn 
full particulars about the 
“Household Loan Plan for 
Teachers.”’ 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorPoRATION 
(Mail to Nearest Address) 
Please mail me free brochure: ‘‘The 
Household Loan Plan for Teachers.” 
This places me under no obligation if 

I decide not to take out a loan. 
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‘‘Mother—-LOOK AT OUR GRADES in GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY AND 
CIVICS! LANDS AND PEOPLES surely tells the story of the world and 
its peoples in a NEW WAY!”’ 


The seven beautiful volumes of LANDS AND PEOPLES, THE WORLD IN COLOR, 
not only tell about the strange peoples of the earth—what they look like and how 
they live—but make clear the influences that have made them what they are. For 
independent study and reference, for socialized recitations, activities, panel discussions 
and written reports, LANDS AND PEOPLES, THE WORLD IN COLOR, is the per- 
fect classroom aid. Summaries of Facts and Figures at the end of the articles give 
in convenient tabular form the statistics about each country. There is an index in 
every volume; a general index in Volume VII. 


COLOR PLATES OF MATCHLESS BEAUTY 








What practice led to “tipping the 





hat”? 
Where is eiderdown a principal More than two thousand choice pictures and maps 
export? with six hundred and forty full-page color plates 


Where are the “Islands of Nassi- 
Be"? 


Where is Ezra’s Tomb? 


Name two men of Indian blood 
who held high political positions. 


“Dolls’ 


F 


ONE COMPLETE 


What 
Feast”? 


country has a 


of matchless beauty intrigue the reader. Articles 
give briefly the geographical background of each 
place; they describe in words and pictures the 
people, tell how they make their living, show how 
they dress, their homes, food, holidays, special cus- 
toms, superstitions and beliefs. The text is in inter- 
esting narrative style, read with enjoyment, and 
remembered with ease. 


REE to Schools 


UNIT from this famous set of books FREE 





Check Preference Below. 
Mail this Coupon, to— 
_. American Indians 


_ Clothing 





GROLIER SOCIETY, 215 Pershing Road 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


> 
Name 
Address 


City State = 
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Bought by Schools 


T Md hd 
ule hree Months Og P in First 
REALLY LIKE ¢§ Setting ; ress 
— CA anot ler new 
Copii Fecord.7% ago , 
TO USE : ©S of the Winston gs “567 | bought t 
Ction c implified | oO date — wit; 
chools have months after publ Mn three 
apy ; "Meation. This is 
MUUStre 
-" THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
“IL DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 
Why has this new WINSTON DICTIONARY created 
a record without parallel in its field? 
To answer that question—try the ‘“‘finger test’’. Slip 
your finger at random between any pages in the all- 
inclusive word list of this dictionary; make your own 
a comparisons with the dictionary your pupils are now 
<v . . a? : . ° 
O56 using. Note that this new Winston Dictionary 1s: 
wt EASIER TO USE — because of its stmplified arrangement, 
2D ‘ .: . ‘ " 
262 its new, large, clear type, profuse illustrations, and its 
264 general mechanical excellence. Only one place to look 
266 for a word—in the alphabetic list. 
"i EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simplified definitions are 
269 accurate, fully informing, and interest arousing. 
ont “Finger Test’’ yen 
ail ENRICHES VOCABULARIES — not alone because it 
Over 1000 pages, durably bound includes many modern words which are omitted in 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- other school dictionaries, but also because its enriched 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 definitions interpret and classify knowledge, associat- 
pone of oh a ing the new fact with something already familiar. 
ownhic geographical names “ ' ae 
throughout the word list are STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because it meets the 
cross yoann es over specific needs of the pupil as no other school diction- 
999 46,000 terms by U.S. Govern- ary does. Our 90-page workbook, USING THE 
pee: ment count—its one word list / es . 
226 including an ample vocabulary, DICTIONARY, showing how you can use this new 
on PLUS geographic, historical, dictionary to best advantage, is FREE 7f you mention 
579 Biblical, mythological, and  ¢hjs publication. 
995 literary names, as well as.abbre- 
267 viations, prefixes, suffixes, and 
971 common foreign words. What THE JOHN c. WINSTON CoO. 
963 é l mpli- ° + ° ° ° 
aa a Se Winston Building, Philadelphia 
272 children dislike dictionaries! CHICAGO + ATLANTA + DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
\ _- 
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IROQUOIS TEXTBOOKS SET NEW STANDARDS 


| Iroquois publications are scholarly, distinctive, practical, and modern. | 
THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS—Enlarged Edition, by DeGroat, Firman, 


and Smith 
THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES AND WORKBOOKS, by Abrams, 
Bodley, and Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES, by Southworth 
and Southworth 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH, Grade Seven and Grade Eight, by Ahles and 
Lawlor 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE SERIES, by R. W. Chamberlain 
Books I, II, II, [1V—for the last four years of high school 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 7 (Just published) 
BEACON LIGHTS OF LITERATURE, Grade 8 (In preparation) 
ENGLISH EXERCISES—DRILLS AND TESTS, 1936 Edition, by Griffeth 
and Walker. For any of the high school grades. 
OUR SURROUNDINGS—AN ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE, Revised 
Edition, by Clement, Collister, and Thurston 
THE IROQUOIS SCIENCE NOTE BOOK, 1936 Edition, by Collister and 


Stanton. For physics, chemistry, and other science classes. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office: Syracuse, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


























/7PENNY PENGUIN’’ STEPS OUT in 
The PICTURE SCRIPT Series 


tito | da, ‘ Written and planned by Staff Members of the Lincoln School of Teacher's Collece, 


Columbia University. 


i Transportation, Public Utilities, Natural Sciences, and Communication. 
own environment and in the far distant lands of their dreams. 
children in the primary grades. 


shipment will be made postage paid providing $1.00 accompanies the order. 


: Haired Fox Terrier 
Other titles in preparation— 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


18c and 24c. 


of Highways” supplemented by a Practice Book on ‘Safety on the Highways”. 





(J Please send titles above checked. 
6 for $1.00, postpaid Per Copy, plus postage. .1l5c Single Copy, postpaid. .2 
OJ Please send complete information about your Highway Safety Course. 
LJ) Please send complete catalog of publications and educational aids. 
(To Boards of Education and Superintendents — orders will be shipped charged 
to school district with invoice to follow.) 


NAME___ POSITION 


ADDRESS ee ee Oy 
E. M. HALE AND COMPANY — MILWAUKEE 


© 
aQ 














Picture Scripts are part of a series in process of development on the subjects of Foods, 


Picture Scripts provide a wealth of reading material, beautifully illustrated with photo- 
graphic reproductions, on subjects of interest to children in the everyday world of their 


Picture Scripts vividly portray such stories of their pets, their playrhates and the world 
about them in reading material properly graded from the standpoint of vocabulary for 


For Examination and Introductory purposes, Supervisors and teachers desiring copies 
for examination may select any six of the Picture Scripts from the list below and 


(1) A Story of Milk [} Penny Penguin [] Trains (of today) 

[] Boats (of today) [] The Fireboat {J Maria Mello and Chiquito 
[] Poems of Today {] Binkie and the Fireman L] The Tugboat 

[] Owney the Postal Dog[{] Tabby and the Boat Fire L) Strawberry and Molly 

C) Fire, Fire! [} Mike the Monkey [] Circus Days 

LJ Queer Birds () Animal Pictures and Rhymes [J Barney-—Story of a Wire 


Write for quantity prices Si rstnasctaichitahadaisiianiiiliatenetndibideteuisil 5c 


Mother Hubbard's Seatwork Cupboard Reading Series, providing a graduated approach 
to word recognition, and the Learning Cycle Practice Books in Correct English and Child 
Centered Arithmetic, both combine materiak that is based on recent scientific investiga- 
tion providing an effective simplified method of individualizing instruction by using the 
procedure of pretesting, teaching, practicing, diagnosing and reteaching. Prices 15c, 


In addition, there is a course in Safety Education, using a text on ‘Safe and Sane Use 
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RETIREMENT 
AMENDMENT 
ON BALLOT 
UE TO THE efficient work of the 
ranks of teachers in the field, the 
Constitutional Amendment remov- 
ing the barrier against consideration 
of teacher retirement legislation is on 
the ballot to be voted on by the voters 
of Missouri in November. 
Thus far we have done well, but we 
have not yet accomplished our pur- 
pose. What is that purpose? Let’s 


read the proposed amendment. 


“SECTION 1. That Article IV of the Con- 
stitution of Missouri be and the same is here- 
by amended by adding a new Section thereto 
immediately after Section 47 thereof to be 
known as Section 47a, and to read as follows: 

“SECTION 47a. Nothing in this Constitu- 
tion contained shall be construed as prohibit- 
ing payments, from any public funds, into a 
fund or funds, for paying benefits, upon re- 
tirement, disability, or death, to persons en- 
ployed and paid out of any public fund, for 
educational services, their beneficiaries, or 
their estates.” 


It is plain that we are to vote either 
for the removal of a_ prohibition 
against teacher retirement by voting 
‘‘ves’? or against the removal of this 
prohibition by voting ‘‘no’’. We are 
not necessarily voting for a retirement 
provision or against it. We are cer- 
tainly not voting for a specific system 
or against a specific system. It is quite 
possible that one might be opposed 
to teacher retirement and yet so 
strongly in favor of freedom in the 
matter of legislation that he would 
support the amendment. So let’s keep 
the issue clear. It is: for the removal 
of the prohibition, or against its re- 
moval. 





s /\ 


Several states that do not have the 
prohibition against teacher retirement 
do not have a retirement system. Even 
with the restriction removed in our 
State it may be a long time before a 
retirement law is passed. But we cer- 
tainly are entitled to the freedom 
which now maintains in forty-six of 
the forty-eight commonwealths, name- 
ly, the freedom to consider a question 
which involves the interests of nearly 
a million children. 





WHAT 
TEACHERS 
CAN DO 


(TEACHERS must interest them- 
selves for this amendment if it is 
to be approved. Let’s forget the 

timidity that has too often charac- 

terized us and assert our influence for 
an affirmative vote on this Amendment 

No. 3 in November. We bucked the 

line gloriously in getting the petitions 

signed, and for the most part, the 
work was done personally by the 
teachers. We can carry this amend- 
ment at the polls by seeing the same 
friends we induced to sign the peti- 

tions. If each teacher can secure a 

minimum of eight or ten votes for this 

amendment, it will mean a minimum 
of 200,000 affirmative votes in Novem- 
ber. We lost in the last election by 
inaction. We can win this by action 
and in no other way. 

The election will be won more by 
your personal influence than by argu- 
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ment. As I have said, the issue is one 
of legislative freedom, after all, and 
not the merits or demerits of teacher 
retirement. 

There are however many arguments 
that you might have in reserve for 
those who really want reasons for sup- 
porting a retirement law when and if 
such is presented. A few are: 

1. A retirement system is for the 
most part a regular and enforced 
method of getting a public servant to 
save a part of his salary each month 
so that he will have a competency 
when old age arrives. 

2. Publie interest demands the re- 
tirement of all teachers when they ar- 
rive at that age where beginning 
teachers could do the work of teaching 
better. Humanitarianism demands 
that when this age arrives the teacher 
be retired from active work without 
suffering personal privations through 
the lack of income. 
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3. The same economic and social 
arguments hold for teacher’s retire- 
ment as are used for all old age 
pensions. The older are removed from 
active work to make room for the 
younger. 


4, With a retirement system and 
the resultant security against poverty 
in old age, a higher class of individ- 
uals will be attracted to the teaching 
profession and thus society as a whole 
will be benefited. 


But after all the effective argument, 
it seems, is the one for the removal of 
a prohibition against the consideration 
of a question that is a live social 
problem. It has been removed so far 
as the blind persons, policemen, fire- 
men, and the indigent old are con- 
cerned. Let’s join the forty-six other 
states who are free to consider a ‘‘re- 
tirement law for teachers.”’ 





Teachers’ Credit Unions 


ERHAPS THERE is no task directly 

at hand of more importance to the per- 

sonal welfare of teachers as a group 
than that of adequate, dependable and rea- 
sonable credit facilities. 

Since the banks have virtually abandoned 
character loans and made of themselves 
dignified pawn shops, lending only on mer- 
chantable collateral, many teachers have 
been forced to accept the services of the 
small loan companies and pay an exhorbit- 
antly high and usurious, though legal, rate 
of interest. 

Fortunately both the state and federal 
governments have provided for those 
teachers who have the initiative and the 
gumption to cooperate in a legal method of 
financing their own needs by a means which 
makes for both personal thrift and group 
solidarity. 

Several groups of Missouri teachers have 
already taken advantage of this law and 


are operating prosperous and_ effective 
eredit unions. Kansas City teachers have, 
we believe, the oldest and strongest credit 
union. Maryville Teachers College District 
has one of only a few years experience 
which shows signs of further growth and 
which has proved its value to several 
teachers; others are functioning in §&t. 
Joseph, Carthage, Maplewood, and at the 
University of Missouri. 

Any Community Association in Missouri 
of county wide extent and many of lesser 
area, can if it desires, organize a credit 
union. Some of the essential qualities of 
a credit unit, according to Roy F. Bergen- 
gren, Managing Director Credit Union Na- 
tional Association, in his book “Cuna 
Emerges’’, are: 

1. A eredit union is a credit union. ‘‘It 
is very definitely not an investment union.”’ 


Rates of interest are usually limited to 1% 
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a month on the remaining debt and 
dividends to 6% per annum on stock. 

2. Each member must be a member of 
a group. (In this case the M. S. T. A. and 
therefore of the District and Community 
Associations. ) 

3. The union should be small enough to 
insure group association in reality, not 
merely in theory. In numbers it may be 
large or small provided there be a real 
sense of neighborliness, with easy access to 
reliable information concerning each other. 

4. There must be a need for a credit 
union. If the members of a Community 
Association all have a line of bank credit 
in total amount up to their true credit 
capacity, they do not particularly need a 
eredit union. If they have a need to save 
money and if they have credit problems 
and no normal credit resourees and many 
members of the group buy things on credit 
which they could buy better for cash, there 
is a real need for a credit union. 

5. In any ease, it should begin small. 
Its officers work without pay and in the 
initial stages are without experience, and 
they need to learn on small things. 

6. A recognition of the need for self- 
management. The credit union must be of, 
for and by its members. It cannot be super- 
imposed. Well intentioned executives must 
realize this and refrain from the tempta- 
tion to be the whole show. A credit union 
must be in reality a cooperative. 

7. Someone who is fired with a desire to 
serve his group who will inform himself 
and pass his knowledge on to others, who is 
very much in earnest and who is willing to 
work for the common good—such a person 
is essential in this cause as in all others. 
There are many such persons in your Com- 
munity Association. If you start the ball 
rolling, others will join in the work. 

Write to the M. S. T. A., Columbia, Mis- 
souri, for sources of further information. 


GLOUCESTER TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CREDIT UNION 


From “The Bridge” 
N THE spring of 1935, the Gloucester 
[teachers Association Credit Union was 
organized. mainly through the efforts 
ef Mr. J. Stanley Thompson, President 
of the Gloucester Teachers Association. 
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Since its inception, it has been a live and 
growing organization. There has been no 
drive for membership nor for funds, yet 
week by week more members of the 
Gloucester Teachers Association are re- 
questing admission to their credit union. 
At present we have 88 members. 

Our preliminary expenses were financed 
by the Gloucester Teachers Association 
and we are proud that in less than 12 
months we have been able to pay off all 
of our indebtedness and to show a small 
profit. We have received $2,046.75. We 
have made 40 loans for a total of $3,- 
270.50. That our borrowers are paying 
promptly is evident from the fact that to 
date, we have collected only $1.05 in fines. 

Our credit union is also proud of the 
fact that it has enabled many of its mem- 
bers to take advantage of opnvortunities 
which they never could have done if the 
monev in our credit union had not been 
available to them. To cite only one case. 
we have evidence that a member was able 
to save $38 on a $150 loan by financing 
through our credit union rather than 
through some other loan agency. Throuch- 
out our existence, we have emphasized 
that our credit union is not only a place 
for teachers to come when in need but 
that its resources are available for its 
members at any time. Since our founding, 
we have had funds to meet every request 
for a loan, yet at the same time, we have 
had no vast sum of money on hand lying 
idle. Our few skeptical friends are now 
backing us one hundred per cent. 

Loans in the Gloucester Teachers As- 
sociation Credit Union have been made 
for the following purposes. 


PY IND on ccc 6 obese eseeean 5 
a ee 6 
Summer living expenses ........ 4 
eee cece en eden 3 
Hospital—operations ............ 4 
Re ee te fi gee cbeauee 3 
Re ee eee 2 
Ra Fane San eeene eek 3 
Washing Machine ............... 1 
Ne ig eee ae aided abel tel ee oe 3 
Payment of accumulated bills ... 2 
Special Editions of U. S. 

I ae ees 1 


Repair Damage to Automobiles ... 1 
Leslie O. Johnson, president. 
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State Program of Gripping Interest 


President Parker announces Mrs. Roosevelt, Stuart Chase, General Butler and 
Others as Headliners for the Kansas City Convention. 


LTHOUGH the program for the Kan- 
A sas City meeting of the State Associa- 

tion to be held on November 11, 12, 
18, and 14, is not complete, President 
Parker has announced several of the “top- 
flight” speakers who have already been 
engaged. Several socio-economic and edu- 
cational problems will be discussed. Presi- 
dent Parker’s statement is as follows: 


“Stuart Chase, author and economist, 
will discuss ‘The Economy of Abund- 
ance’. Every teacher will want to hear 
the discussion of this subject by this rec- 
ognized authority. Teachers who have 
not read any of Stuart Chase’s books would 
profit by reading one or two of them be- 
fore hearing his address. 


“Private Peat and General Smedley 
Butler will debate the possibility of wip- 
ing out war. Here is one of the acute 
problems before education and the world 
today. It will remain acute until some- 
thing is done about it. Two belligerent 
gentlemen will discuss the matter. 


“Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt will discuss 
the problem of youth. Teachers and others 
who will be given the opportunity will be 
interested in seeing and hearing the First 
Lady of the Land on this subject in which 
she is keenly interested. 


“Two former Missourians, Superintend- 
ent A. L. Threlkeld, of Denver, President 
of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Education Association, and 
Dr. E. K. Fretwell, of Columbia University, 
will be heard. Threlkeld is one of the 
outstanding city superintendents of the 
nation, and Fretwell is an authority in 
the field of extra-curricular activities. 


“Our Association will have its first op- 
portunity to meet and to hear the new 
Executive Secretary of the National Edu- 
cation Association, Mr. Willard E. Givens, 
of Washington, D. C. Secretary Givens 
brings to his new position a broad experi- 
ence in educational administration. The 
teachers of the nation have confidence in 
Secretary Givens’ ability to direct the de- 
tails of the N. E. A. in a manner that will 
result in continued growth in influence of 
the national organization. He has ex- 


pressed pleasure in the opportunity t 
visit our association and get better ac 
quainted with us. He plans to spend tw 
days at the meeting. 

“Dr. Hamilton Holt, President of Rollins 
College and former editor of “The Inde. 
pendent’, and Dr. Harry Overstreet, of 
the College of the City of New York and 
an authority on adult education, have been 
invited to speak. Dr. Holt will discuss ‘An 
Adventure in Common Sense Education’. 

“Superintendent L. W. King will address 
the Association and the Governor-elect 
will be presented. 

“Dr. J. Steele Gow, Director of the 
Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and Dr. Ben 
Wood, Director of the Cooperative Test 
Service, New York City, will make vailv- 
able contributions. 

“The Kansas City Symphony will present 
an afternoon program during the meeting. 
Music is being given a larger place in the 
schools of the State. The opportunity to 
hear such an organization as the Kansas 
City Symphony is one of which a large 
number of teachers will avail themselves. 

“Altogether the 1936 meeting promises 
to be up to the standards of former years. 
Striking personalities will appear on the 
programs, and the opportunity for a big 
get-together that makes for the develop- 
ment of a professional consciousness wil! 
be provided. In organization there is 
strength, strength to achieve educational 
welfare and thereby social weal. 

“The M. 8S. T. A. is one of the most 
fortunate in the nation in the matter of 
the facilities which it has at its disposal 
for its meetings. The two new Municipal 
Auditoriums in Kansas City and in St. 
Louis are really the ‘last word’ in build 
ings of their kind. Everything that is 
known to modern architecture that makes 
such buildings complete and adequate has 
been incorporated. There is nothing else 
quite like them. This year we have avail- 
able for the first time the magnificent Kat 
sas City structure. It is beautiful, cor 
venient, and altogether adequate. The 
teachers of Missouri will delight in the 
opportunity to inspect it.” 


er 
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“The various committees of the Associa- 
tion are functioning. Your Association has 
a great past, but it is more interested in 
its future than it is in its past. Every 
teacher in Missouri in all types of institu- 
tions ought to be a part of the M.S. T. A. 
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and feel that he is a part.” 


“100% Everywhere” 


E. |! 
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ie Reports from counties in all parts of “Three more to enroll to have 100% of 
atten the State coming to the office of the Mis- rural teachers.” 
dress Souri State Teachers Association point to _ “100% for rural schools August Meet- 
r-elect a the highest percentage of enrollment we ing; towns soon after.” 
have had for years and show that the “100% by Thanksgiving.” 

f the teachers are strongly supporting their “We may get 100% by October 25.” 
on, of Professional Organization. The following “We have decided that our goal is noth- 
; Ben are some of the statements received from ing less than 100%.” 
. Teg the various counties and indicate a strong “100% by September 15.” 
valy.§ trend to the “100% everywhere” goal: Expecting 100%.” 

“Will be 100%.” “We hope to make our county 100% as 
resent “Everything looks favorable for 100% it used to be.” 
eting enrollment this year.” “I think our county will be 100% again 
‘n the “May it be 100% membership this year.” this year.” 
ity to “Almost certain we will be 100% by “Will be 100% early in September.” 
omen October 15.” “Expect to be 100%.” 
large “Will have 100% by October 15.” “Will be 100%.” 
Prt “Will be 100% again.” “Looks favorable for 100%.” 
pear one “Will try to reach goal by September “Will be 100%.” 
mie 20.” “100% sure.” 
te “Hope to reach 100% not later than “I believe we will reach 100% by date 
a te October 1.” of district meeting.” 
” “Let’s make it 100% this year.” “Want 100%.” 
es - “Working hard to get 100% enrollment “Will do our best to enroll 100% at Plan 
why: by September 15.” Meeting.” 
adie “Will be in the 100% group by October “We are making a special drive for 
Honal fy» 100%.” 

“Expect to reach 100% by October 1.” “Expect 100%.” 
“~ “Making fine progress on 100%.” “Will be 100% after September 14.” 
vel . “100% by October 1.” “100% plus as usual.” 
~~ “Il believe every teacher will enroll at “Will reach 100% enrollment before 
cip'F our Plan Meeting.” October 15.” 
“ St “Will be 100% this year.” “100% as soon as possible.” 
wuild: “We will shoot for 100%.” “T believe this county will be 100% this 
at SB “Will be 100%.” year.” 
aakes “We ought to be 100%.” “Will be in with enrollment quota short- 
e has “100% this time.” ly after August 29.” 
| else “Feel we will have a very ‘satisfactory “100% drive to be made beginning Aug- 
ail enrollment.” ust 31.” 
Kar- “100% every time.” “Expect 100% enrollment like we have 
ps “100% by October 15.” had for last eight years.” 

ThE “Will be 100%.” ETC. and so on. 
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Reasons For Membership In The Missouri State 
Teachers Association 
E. M. C. 


tain an organization for their mutual 

improvement and for the advance- 
ment of the cause to which they have dedi- 
cated their lives. Lawyers, physicians, and 
journalists, respectively, maintain bar as- 
sociations, medical associations, and press 
associations. These organizations are the 
agencies through which their members ex- 
change ideas, foster professional ideals, 
and promote the cause for which they 
labor. Membership in these organizations 
is looked upon as a mark of professional 
loyalty, personal aspiration, and public 
spirit. 


Tai members of every profession main- 


HAT is true of the law, medicine, 

and journalism is true also of teach- 

ing. Teachers’ associations are the 
agencies through which teachers exchange 
ideas, foster professional ideals, and pro- 
mote the cause of popular education. 
Membership in a teachers’ association 
marks the individal as loyal to his or her 
profession, desirous of personal improve- 
ment, and interested in public welfare. 
The professional organization to which al! 
Missouri teachers should belong is the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. 
Membership in the State Association car- 
ries with it membership in the local dis- 
trict and community associations. 


T is not necessary to dwell at length on 

the work and achievements of the Mis- 

souri State Teachers Association. The 
mere fact of its continuous existence since 
1856 is conclusive proof of its worth. 
Throughout the 80 years that have elapsed 
since its organization, it has held to lofty 
ideals of professional service and has 
worked constantly for the advancement of 
the cause of popular education. It has 
stood for a high type of teaching, adequate 
salaries for teachers, good working condi- 
tions for teachers and pupils, and the best 
schools possible at all times. 


S means of realizing the ideals for 

which it has stood, the Association 

has sponsored state, district, and com- 
munity teachers’ meetings; has published 
a magazine for its members; has main- 
tained committees to work on problems 
confronting the profession; has made in- 
vestigations of educational conditions and 
needs in the state; has initiated and spon- 
sored progressive school legislation; has 
inaugurated a plan of group insurance for 
its members; has sponsored a reading 
circle service; and has maintained an ef- 
ficient central office force to carry on the 
business incident to its activities. The 
Association has at all times co-operated 
with the State Department of Education, 
and on several occasions has lent the De- 
partment valuable assistance. 


HE Association can justly claim at 

least a share of the credit for every 

piece of progressive school legislation 
and for every forward step in public edu- 
cation in the state during the last twenty- 
five years or more. It has been in the fore- 
front of every battle for better schools, 
wielding as its only weapons honest pub- 
licity and open persuasion. Its plan of 
campaign has always been: first, to as- 
semble facts relative to educational con- 
ditions; second, to formulate plans de- 
signed to remedy any defects shown to ex- 
ist; third, to lay these plans before com- 
petent judges for their approval; and 
finally, to acquaint the people of the state 
with existing evils and the remedies pro- 
posed, thus bringing the force of public 
opinion to bear on those whose positions 
make it possible for them to change con- 
ditions and bring about improvement. 


T the last session of the General As- 
A sembly the Association co-operated 
with other agencies seeking addition- 
al state revenue for old age pensions, re- 
lief, and schools, with the result that the 
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amount of state aid for schools during the 
last school year was greater than for any 
other year in the history of the State. 
Even that amount will be exceeded by the 
amount to be distributed during the cur- 
rent school year. This additional state 
aid is largely responsible for the fact that 
most Missouri school districts are again 
able to meet their financial obligations. 


HROUGH the efforts of the Associa- 

tion and its membership, initiative re- 

quirements have been met for placing 
on the ballot at the general election this 
fall a proposed amendment to our State 
constitution that would make possible the 
inauguration of a plan for teacher-retire- 
ment compensation. The cooperation of 
all teachers is needed in the effort to se- 
cure the ratification of this proposed con- 
stitutional amendment. 
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VERY teacher reaps benefits from the 

work the Association does. Is it not, 

then the duty as well as the privilege 
of every teacher to become a part of the 
organization that does so much for the 
teaching profession and for the cause of 
public education? The membership fee is 
only $2.00 per year. Is there any better 
use that can be made of $2.00? In many 
counties every teacher joins. Why not 
make it 100% everywhere? 


HE $2.00 fee does not have to be paid 

at the time of enrollment. A time 

bank check is attached to each enroll- 
ment blank. The check may be dated to 
suit the convenience of the individual. 
The check may not be cashed for several 
months, but a membership receipt will be 
issued at once. Let us all pull together 
100% strong. 





Secondary Principals Meet In Columbia, 
October 2 and 3 


A state wide meeting of Secondary 
School Principals is announced by the 
officials of this organization for October 
2 and 3 at Columbia, Missouri. Principal 
Carl D. Gum of Nevada, President of the 
organization, announces that part of the 
program completed to date as follows: 

‘A dinner meeting will be held Friday 
evening with a program running through- 
out Saturday morning and a round-table 
discussion of the problems by principals 
Saturday afternoon. Men who will ap- 
pear on the program and the subjects they 
will discuss are as follows: — 


Friday, October 2, 1936. 
6:30 p. m. 

Dinner—First Christian Church, 10th 
& Walnut Streets, Columbia, Missouri 

The Division of Administrative Re- 
sponsibilities in the High Schools of 
Missouri—John Rufi, University of 
Missouri 


From the Point of View of a High 
School Principal—George H. Ryden, 
Principal of the Junior-Senior High 
School, Boonville, Missouri 

From the Point of View of a Super- 
intendent—William S. Bennett, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Shelbina, Mis- 
souri. 


Saturday Morning 

Administrative Practices for Reducing 
Unit Costs of Instruction—Everett 
Keith, high school inspector 

The Student Council at Work—Fred 
Dixon, Columbia 

Constructing the Schedule of Recita- 
tions—H. V. Mason, Hannibal 

Essential Central Office Records and 
Reports—L. A. Van Dyke, Sedalia. 

Honors and Honor Awards—Charles 
Garner, Webster Groves 

Activity Fund Accounting—(speaker to 
be announced later) 
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An Educational Platform For 1936* 


Grayson N. Kefauver, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford University 


HIS EDUCATIONAL PLATFORM has 
grown out of the deliberations and dis- 
cussions of the Conference on Curricu- 
lum and Guidance held at Stanford Uni- 
versity July 6-10, which dealt with many 
of the important problems and issues in 


philosophy; the school has an unequivo- 
cal mandate to vitalize the democratic 
social ideal and to develop an educational] 
program in harmony with it. 
Present Period One of Great Progress 
2. The present period in the develop- 





education. The following 
statement represents a se- 
lective summary of the 
thinking of the Conference 
on developments and prob- 
lems in curriculum and 
guidance. The positions 
taken on controversial is- 
sues are those which ap- 
peared to the writer to re- 
ceive strongest support by 
the Conference partici- 
pants. They reflect the 
best judgment of the writ- 
er of this statement. 


Democratic Social Basis 
for Education 

1. The educational pro- 
gram in a democracy 
should be in harmony with 
the dominant democratic 
social values and aspira- 
tions. The educational 
philosophy should grow 
out of the democratic so- 
cial philosophy, and the 
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ment of civilization repre- 
sents a period of unusual 
progress. In the United 
States the conquering of 
the physical frontier has 
led to the development of 
a highly interdependent, 
complex, industrial, and 
urban society. Thrilling 
achievements have been 
made in the application of 
science, in the improve- 
ment of health, in the pro- 
duction of goods, in the 
development of transpor- 
tation and communication, 
and in many other aspects 
of life. The process of 
utilizing and controlling 
the natural environment 
has advanced a consider- 
able distance but it can 
still be said that the 
process is only well begun. 
The frontiers of the chen- 
istry laboratory have re 








organization and methods 
in education should re- 
flect the highest conceptions of the demo- 
cratic way of life. The school system 
should be thought of as society’s chief 
formal agency to develop in its people the 
vision, the creativeness, the initiative, the 
critical-mindedness, the understanding, 
the philosophy, and the discipline which 
will enable them to live noble personal 
lives, and jointly, to build a culture and a 
society which give expression to the demo- 
cratic social ideals for which the people 
share responsibility in defining and in 
reconstructing as new conditions emerge 
and as our civilization is raised to higher 
levels. Other groups and forces in Amer- 
ican life may depart from the democratic 
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placed the frontiers of the 
forests and the plains. 
These material developments have funda- 
mentally changed the way of life of the 
American people. They have changed our 
personal values, our cultural interests, our 
vocational activities, and what we do in 
our leisure time. The world of 1936 is 
in a real sense a different world from 
that a third of a century ago. 
Social Advances Needed 

3. The rate of progress has not been 
uniform in all divisions of our life. Ex- 
tremely rapid advances in the applica- 


* The writer desires to acknowledge helpful criticisms 
and suggestions by a number of Conference participants 


in the preparation of this statement. Presented at the 
close of the Stanford Conference on Curriculum 4nd 
Guidance. 
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tion of science, in the mastering of our 
material environment, in the substitution 
of electrical power and automatic ma- 
chinery for human labor, and in the de- 
velopment of a truly remarkable system 
for communication and for the produc- 
tion of goods have not been accompanied 
by advances equally great in the cultural 
and social fields. The insecurity in the 
modern world; the poverty, undernourish- 
ment, and slum life in the midst of po- 
tential plenty; the extreme contrast in 
welfare levels with a large proportion 
of national income going to a small frac- 
tion of the population and a very large 
proportion of the people living below a 
level of decency and comfort; the absence 
of democracy in the relation between em- 
ployer and employee; the intolerance to- 
ward minority groups; the open and secret 
connivance of law-enforcement agencies 
with criminal groups and with groups 
which seek to overthrow orderly govern- 
ment to crush groups with ideas and ac- 
tivities in conflict with their interests; 
the illegal actions of secret groups and 
societies; the disease and ill health which 
could be corrected or postponed if the 
health knowledge and services were more 
widely used; crime; divorce; and the fail- 
ure to realize cultural possibilities of the 
motion picture and the radio should be 
sufficient to illustrate the need for basic 
advances in the social and cultural areas. 

Material developments have produced 
new conditions, new opportunities, and 
new problems. These material changes 
have made ineffective highly successful 
social arrangements of earlier years. They 
have jarred existing social institutions 
to their very foundations. The uneven- 
ness of developments has created a strain, 
which has caused much confusion and 
conflict in the modern world. This con- 
flict and this confusion have prevented 
the people from making full use of the 
material advances. They constitute a 
real threat to the preservation of our 
democratic social objectives and the dem- 
ocratic way of life. The pressing need 
of this period is the development of so- 
cial insight, social creativeness, and loy- 
alty to democratic social values, so that 
rapid advances can be made in the social 
realm sufficient to bring our social ar- 
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rangements into harmony with the needs 
of the people living in the modern world. 

Advances along social lines require ac- 
tive participation, understanding, and sup- 
port by the great mass of people to a 
greater extent than do material advances. 
Hence, the new need for social advance 
calls strongly for a highly effective pro- 
gram of universal education. 


Social Change Affects Educational Task 


4. Ina period of rapid and fundamental 
social change, the place of the study of 
the past takes a form different from that 
which exists when the social changes are 
slight and relatively unimportant. In 
periods of rapid change, the future so- 
ciety can be expected to differ from that 
of the present and the past in many im- 
portant respects. Consequently, the so- 
cial institutions and practices which func- 
tioned well in the past may be ill-adapted 
to the present or to the future. The edu- 
cational program can appropriately allow 
greater stress on the study of conditions 
of the present and of the potentialities 
of the future in a period of rapid change. 

Basic trends and movements can best 
be defined by a careful study of the past. 
Society is evolving and the present takes 
on greater meaning when its origins are 
known. Through a study of the past, the 
present can be seen as one step in an 
evolutionary process and the inevitability 
of continued change can be recognized. 
The future of American society will be 
influenced by the developments to date, 
by new material factors which will be 
introduced, and by the vision of the peo- 
ple of potentialities for further develop- 
ment. Whether the onward movement of 
events will be advantageous or disadvan- 
tageous to man and what direction the 
movement will take will be determined 
by the vision of the people and their 
energetic participation through utiliza- 
tion of democratic processes in efforts to 
shape conditions along lines considered by 
them to be desirable and profitable. 


Education Positive Force in Social Change 


5. Education should be a positive force 
for stimulating and giving direction to 
social changes along lines desirable in a 
democracy. When education shifts its 
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focus from a study of the past to a study 
and an appraisal of contemporary life 
with a consideration of the potentialities 
and desirable lines of development, it 
shifts from a position of mere transmis- 
sion of information about things which 
have been done to one of dynamic influ- 
ence in social evolution. The canvass 
of contemporary life involves an appraisal 
of the different phases in relationship to 
a carefully-thought-through democratic 
social philosophy, thereby identifying as- 
pects in need of fundamental change. Con- 
sideration of the nature of the changes 
desired, with an analysis of the various 
proposals which have been made by so- 
cial pioneers, and a weighing of the valid- 
ity of the claims of proponents on both 
sides of major controversial issues, will 
make the educational program a posi- 
tive agent in developing loyalty to major 
democratic social goals and in contribut- 
ing to their attainment. 

To develop an educational program 
which informs students of the past and 
the present with the assumption that all 
that exists today is good and likely to 
be retained in the future is to admit ig- 
norance of contemporary life and historic 
fact or deliberately to falsify. Education 
should clearly be shaped in a manner to 
contribute to the elevation or improve- 
ment of individual and social life. 

Academic Freedom and Tenure 

6. The freedom of the teachers to work 
with students in a study of all aspects 
of contemporary life and all problems 
should be guaranteed. Individuals and 
minority groups in the community should 
not be allowed to force avoidance of con- 
sideration of important problems in or- 
der to create public ignorance of impor- 
tant issues so as to serve the personal 
interests or to humor the prejudices of 
those exerting the pressure. If individuals 
and minority groups are given free way 
in preventing or controlling the teaching 
in important areas, educators are forced 
to give a distorted picture of modern life 
or to retreat to a study of the past where 
conflicts will not cause embarrassment. 
Boards of education and trustees and 
school administrators have no more im- 
portant function than to resist these pres- 
sures and to protect the teacher in his 
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right to develop an educational program 
in harmony with the real needs of our 
democratic society. Those legally in con- 
trol of schools should not turn control 
over to extra-legal individual and minori- 
ty groups by responding to their requests 
and pressures. 

Developments in recent years indicate 
that teachers cannot always depend upon 
boards of education and administrators 
to resist these outside pressures. Conse- 
quently, it becomes obligatory for teach- 
ers to effect a strong professional or- 
ganization to give group resistance to 
these interferences with desirable opera- 
tion of the educational program and to 
protect the tenure of the teacher. The 
social and educational developments in 
recent years make professional organiza- 
tion essential. The individual teacher 
cannot cope with the negative forces now 
operative. At the present time many 
teachers consciously avoid the study of 
many of the most important problems in 
the social field because of the examples 
of able individuals throughout the coun- 
try who have been crushed by public at- 
tacks of individuals and minority groups 
or by an irresponsible or prejudiced press, 
or who have been dropped by boards of 
education who proceed as though they 
believed their authority should be used 
to force perversion of the educational 
program in ways to support their own 
thinking, their personal interests, or the 
interests of the social group of which they 
are members. The public should be alert 
to the quiet maneuvering of minority 
groups to place one or more of their mem- 
bers on the board of education the better 
to control the educational policies in 4 
way to serve the interests of the minority 
group they represent. 

Teachers should themselves provide 4 
judicial consideration of all important 
points of view and all pertinent data 
when considering important issues. For 
the teacher to hold students ignorant or 
to distort viewpoints in order to secure 
student acceptance of the teacher’s think 
ing likewise runs counter to democratic 
social theory. However, professional 
workers and the public should not be mis- 
led by the extravagant falsification by 
individuals and minority groups wh0 
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charge radicalism in schools to serve 
either as a smokescreen for their own 
selfish activity or as a technique for 
arousing public sentiment against socially 
desirable but to them objectionable teach- 
ing activity. 

Guidance Important Service 

7. Social welfare and the interests of 
the individual are served best when hu- 
man talent is distributed according to 
social need and the individual is engaged 
in activity which makes full use of his 
talent, in which he can succeed, and in 
which he is happy. This generalization 
holds not only for the vocational phase 
of life, but also for the social-civic and 
recreational. A sound educational pro- 
gram calls for a guidance service which 
aids the student in defining major life 
goals—vocational, social-civic, recreation- 
al, and health. These personal objectives 
can be wisely defined by the individual 
only when he has knowledge of the con- 
ditions, opportunities, and needs in the 
various fields, his own capacities and in- 
terests, and the factors which should be 
considered in developing a well-planned 
life program. The guidance service also 
aids the individual in his planning of his 
education. In addition, the program he 
plans under guidance carries more mean- 
ing and importance than when part of his 
program is determined by administrative 
prescription and the remainder left to 
casual unaided selection, since he himself 
selects it in relation to goals and values 
which are important to him. 

The possession of goals, the participa- 
tion in meaningful activity, and the free- 
dom to shape one’s education in terms 
of needs and interests together make high- 
ly important contributions in the motiva- 
tion of school work. When students are 
indifferent or resistant and only a modi- 
tum of participation is secured through 
external pressures by such devices as 
marks, honor lists, and societies, merit 
systems and weighted credit, it can safely 
be assumed that satisfactory results are 
hot being secured. Instead, it can be as- 
sumed that there are important undesir- 
able learnings. The necessity for ex- 
trinsic motivation should be interpreted 
a a@ symptom of maladjustment. When 
the most desirable learning conditions ex- 
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ist, artificial extrinsic motivating tech- 
niques are not only not necessary but they 
constitute serious obstacles to most effec- 
tive operation. While it may not be pos- 
sible in a particular school situation to 
remove extrinsic motivation entirely, its 
undesirability should be recognized, and 
intrinsic motivation should be developed 
to as great an extent as the general con- 
ditions and the ability of the teacher make 
possible. 
Phases of Development Affected by School 
8. The educational program should be 
concerned with the growth and develop- 
ment of individuals along all desirable 
lines. The almost exclusive emphasis on 
knowledge in the past cannot be defended. 
Of equal importance are interests, at- 
titudes, goals, loyalties, mental and physi- 
cal health, and the capacity to combine 
these elements into a_ well-integrated, 
stable, effective, and happy personality. 
Regardless of the desire of the teacher, 
his handling of students will affect their 
development along the different lines. It 
is not possible to isolate one segment of 
the life of the student for training and 
leave the other segments unaffected. The 
individual always participates as a whole 
person. Consequently, it is important that 
the educational program be arranged in 
the light of the total group of effects on 
the development of the individual. 
Variety of Types of Experience Needed 
9. An educational program which is 
concerned with the all-round development 
of the individual will need to provide for 
a variety of experiences. Textbook and 
library study is well adapted for certain 
types of learnings but not for others. Such 
experiences should be supplemented by 
the different types of experiences which 
make up desirable normal living. Among 
the types introduced by the best schools 
are student participation in defining the 
goals of the school and in shaping the 
program; student participation in the 
management of the school; student par- 
ticipation, along with adults, in attempting 
to improve important aspects of the life 
of the community; creative activity in 
art, music, writing; testing of ideas in 
the laboratory, in the shop, and on the 
farm; student planning of their own life 
and their own education; in short, actual- 
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ly doing under supervision the things 
which constitute desirable living in this 
period. This active participation provides 
the occasion for meaningful student read- 
ing and discussion. 
Use of Community in Instruction 

10. The classroom and the school site 
are no longer considered to be the only 
location of educational activities. Mod- 
ern schools are taking their students out 
into the community, to study community 
conditions at first hand, to identify com- 
munity problems, and, where feasible, to 
participate in a program looking toward 
community betterment. Such a program is 
being developed not only on the elemen- 
tary and. secondary-school levels, but also 
on the adult level. The interest in com- 
munity life involves recognition by edu- 
cational workers that the community’s 
conditions and activities of community 
agencies, such as the press, the radio, and 
the motion picture, may be highly edu- 
cative—at times along lines socially un- 
desirable. The use by the school of com- 
munity situations and agencies, and the 
techniques developed by these agencies, 
gives promise of helping youth to become 
an integral part of the life of the com- 
munity and to become active participants 
in socially significant enterprises. 

Community Control and Study of 

Education 

11. Education in a democracy involves 
a close relationship with the people of 
the community. They finally determine 
the nature of the education which will 
be carried forward by professional educa- 
tors. They pay the cost of the program 
which is developed. Professional educa- 
tors are obligated to accept a mandate 
of the people on the type of education 
which is desired. However, the nature 
of our present society makes it extremely 
difficult to distinguish between the voice 
of the people and the voice of articulate 
minorities. The educational workers 
should carry a leadership role, join with 
the people in the study of educational 
need, build on their own part and on 
the part of the public an understanding 
of the type of education needed by youth 
in the modern world, and secure from 
adults the assistance they can give in 
shaping the educational program. Many 
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new educational developments involve par- 
ticipation in community enterprises along 
with adults. Desirable co-operation can 
best be secured when adults understand 
the purpose and value of such participa- 
tion. An understanding on the part of 
parents of the type of education needed 
by modern youth is of value also in se- 
curing parent co-operation in working 
with their children and ‘in securing a han- 
dling of students at home in ways in 
harmony with the policies which are be- 
ing adopted in the school. 

This study by the people of the educa- 
tional needs represents one example of 
adult education in which the adults study 
systematically under technically trained 
leadership the needs in this important 
area of social activity. There is urgent 
need of equally systematic study in all 
major areas of social activity. The mod- 
ern world is highly complex and our 
democratic social system calls for par- 
ticipation on the part of all in shaping 
major social goals and practices. This 
cannot be done wisely without careful 
study of the problems being considered. 
Provision should be made in the school 
system for such study. In the future, 
we can expect the program in adult edu- 
cation to constitute a major division of 
the total educational service. Programs 
of adult education in the past have placed 
major or exclusive emphasis on vocation- 
al training and on the tool subjects. The 
social crisis through which we are passing 
makes training of the social-civic type 
imperative on the adult level. The issues 
before the American people will not wait 
for the youth of the land to attain adult- 
hood and full citizenship status. Also, 
training in the period of youth cannot be 
expected to suffice as preparation for in- 
telligent handling of adult problems. The 
cultural, recreational, and vocational 
phases of life should also be given major 
consideration. 

Role of Subjects in School Program 

12. The educational activities should 
be shaped in relation to the educational 
and social objectives and the character- 
istics and needs of the individual. Prob- 
lems studied, situations met, and activities 
carried forward should be treated com- 
prehensively. These learning experiences 
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should not be regimented and restricted 
by subject lines. Such regimentation is 
particularly objectionable when the ad- 
ministrative policy requires the teacher 
to adhere closely to a text or a course of 
study outline and to cover a prescribed 
body of subject matter during a semester 
or a year. This subject-matter require- 
ment, set without reference to the ex- 
periences, interests, or needs of the group, 
forces the teacher to place stress on sub- 
ject mastery instead of on well-rounded 
student development. The formal sub- 
ject organization with content determined 
by the logic of the subject field should 
give way to an organization in terms of 
the problems, needs, and activities of 
students. The separate learning of the 
different subjects with the thought that 
students will put them together in their 
later life is in violent conflict with the 
organismic nature of the individual and 
the manner in which most effective learn- 
ing occurs. A sound principle of organi- 
zation of learning experiences cannot be 
derived from the subject matter alone. 
To teach students well requires that the 
educational program be shaped in terms 
of their life and their deeds in our de- 
veloping democratic society. 

A major “scope and sequence” of learn- 
ing activities should be_ tentatively 
planned in advance after careful study of 
social needs and the needs of students at 
the different maturity levels. The gen- 
eral outlines aid in securing order in the 


educational program, in guaranteeing con- ° 


secutiveness in the experiences of the in- 
dividual, and in preventing the omission 
of highly important aspects of training. 
Within this general framework provided 
by the “scope and sequence,” the teachers 
and students have great freedom in shap- 
ing the learning experiences appropriate 
for a particular group of students. The 
“scope and sequence” should not be con- 
sidered to be ironclad but teachers should 
consider desirable modifications with 
their supervisor or administrator if the 
needs of the students cannot be fully 
Served within the general framework 
which is provided. Also, the “scope and 
Sequence” itself should be subjected to 
continuous review -with modifications 
made as new evidence indicates changes 
to be desirable. 
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Desirable Qualifications of Teachers 

13. The educational program appro- 
priate for the present age requires teach- 
ers with deep human sympathies, broad 
social understanding, rich cultural inter- 
ests and experiences, personal courage, 
stable and well-integrated personalities, 
special scholarship in several broad areas 
of experience, and knowledge of how chil- 
dren learn and develop. Narrow train- 
ing and limited cultural and social ex- 
periences foredoom the teacher to the 
doing of an inadequate piece of work. 
Teacher-training institutions should insist 
upon broad social understandings, a 
variety of rich cultural experiences and 
interests, broad training in general teach- 
ing fields, knowledge of how children 
learn and develop, and desirable person- 
ality characteristics. 

Boards of education, administrators, 
and supervisors should provide conditions 
favorable for the maintenance and fur- 
ther development of these characteristics. 
Among the conditions requisite for the 
continued development of teachers while 
engaged in teaching are reasonable se- 
curity in tenure, a non-restrictive intel- 
lectual climate which allows, and in fact 
calls, for independent creative thinking, 
democratic sharing of responsibility for 
shaping educational policies—general pol- 
icies as well as those which affect their 
work more directly—opportunity to partic- 
ipate in the cultural and social life of the 
community with the same freedom accord- 
ed the “best” citizens of the community; a 
program which is not loaded with deaden- 
ing routine and detail, and not so heavy 
as to cause a continuous feeling of dis- 
satisfaction with what can be done in the 
time available and to induce a continuous 
fatigue, favorable for personal disintegra- 
tion and physical illness; and a salary 
sufficient to enable him to associate with 
the most highly cultured people, to travel, 
to buy books and magazines, to attend 
the theater and the concert, to make fully 
adequate use of the available medical serv- 
ices, and to dress in a manner which ex- 
emplifies good taste and which sets a 
good standard for students’ observation 
and possible imitation. Some people may 
be deluded into thinking that salaries 
can be cut or maintained at low levels 
without lowering teaching efficiency, but 
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those who are informed know that the 
reduction in enriching cultural experi- 
ences because of reduced income serious- 
ly lowers teaching efficiency. 

Nature of Task of Keconstructing 

Education 

14. The task of reconstructing the edu- 
cational program is a complex and dif- 
ficult one and one which must be made 
gradually by the educative process. The 
early attempts involved appointing com- 
mittees to write new courses of study or 
to adopt courses of study developed in 
other situations with little or no modifica- 
tion. While these activities were prob- 
ably not entirely without value, they rep- 
resented feeble beginnings. The sounder 
programs now in process include course- 
of-study writing but not as the most im- 
portant phase. The basic problem is one 
of stimulating education and growth of 
teachers. Teachers can improve the edu- 
cational service only by experiencing real 
personal growth along significant lines. 
Shifts in thinking must be made not only 
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by the teachers, supervisors, and adminis- 

trators, but also by the parents. Some 
promising educational developments have 
failed because parents did not understand 
the new program and consequently did 
not accept it. Because the problem of 
educational reconstruction is not now seen 
as a task as simple as conceived when the 
curriculum first moved into the center of 
professional interest should not discour- 
age professional workers. The magnitude 
and importance of the task should consti- 
tute an ennobling challenge. We have an 
important social responsibility. Through 
courageous attack upon the problem we 
may be assured of a growth and develop- 
ment on our own part which will bring 
our powers more nearly up to what Amer- 
ican education sorely needs. The mainte- 
nance and further development of our 
democratic society places a heavy burden 
upon the school. No group of professional 
educators ever faced a greater task. Few 
will remain complacent when they recog- 
nize the nature of the challenge. 





The Heritage of Your Children 


W. W. Carpenter and A. G. Capps, University of Missouri 


and 


T. E. Vaughan, Missouri State Teachers Association 


HERE IS AVAILABLE for the chil- 

dren of Missouri, a precious heritage. 

In the state constitution, the inalien- 
able right of the child to equality of edu- 
cational opportunity is clearly made a re- 
sponsibility of the General Assembly. 
“..., the General Assembly shall estab- 
lish and maintain free schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of all persons in 
this State ....” Consequently, the Gen- 
eral Assembly from time to time has 
passed legislation which clearly defines 
the responsibility of the State for main- 
taining the public schools, in order that 
each child may receive that to which he 
is entitled. 

Often school board members do not un- 
derstand that there is now in Missouri a 
rather fine provision for assuring that the 
State will assume its just burden. The 
provision is now in the law, and it is en- 
tirely a matter of whether or not the board 
members throughout Missouri will let the 
members of the legislature know that they 
wish the law to be completely and fully 


financed up to the present legislative max- 
imum. 

Do board members realize the signif- 
icance of this law and its possibilities? 
Have they ever seriously considered the 
amounts to which they are now legally 
entitled and that it is entirely within their 
rights and perhaps within their duties to 
work to secure these amounts? Conver- 
sations with many school board members 
and many school superintendents have 
convinced the writers of the timeliness of 
a discussion of this problem. 

For purposes of explanation, we have 
selected a district which has 12 elemen- 
tary teaching units and 7 high school 
teaching units, a total of 19 teaching units. 
The local levy required for participation 
in the equalizing fund is 20c on the hun- 
dred dollars assessed valuation which 
brings in a total of $3,514.00 to the dis- 
trict. There is $227.00 available from the 
interest on the county fund, $51.00 from 
the township funds, and $844.00 from the 
railroad and telegraph taxes. 
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The minimum provision of our 1931 law 
would allow a total of $750.00 available 
per elementary teaching unit and a total 
of $1,000 per high school teaching unit. 
However, the law says, “in the event there 
should be insufficient funds to carry out 
the minimum guarantee ... , all school 
funds to be apportioned by virtue of the 
provisions of this act shall be apportioned 
to all districts in pro rata proportion... .” 
On account of this provision the State was 
able to pay, for the school year 1935-36, 
this year only approximately 61% of its 
bare minimum. 

During the school year 1934-1935 the 
example selected raised $3,514 by the 20c 
local levy. The total state guarantee as 
shown in Column 1 of Table I was $18,590, 
but since the State paid only approximate- 
ly 49% of its minimum obligation, our ex- 
ample district received only $6,831 from 
the State. In 1935-1936 the State paid ary- 
proximately 61% of its minimum obliga- 
tion and by calculation our example will 
have received approximately $8,501 from 
the State for this school year as is shown 
in Column 2 of Table I. If the State had 
paid the minimum guarantee in full the 
example would have received $13,954 from 
the State as shown in Column 3. 

The present law however, goes further 
to say: “Provided further, that after all 
apportionments hereinbefore provided 
have been paid in full, the state superin- 
tendent of schools shall make an addition- 
al apportionment of $150.00 for each ele- 
mentary unit .... and $200.00 per high 
school teaching unit....” In other words, 
if money had been available the State 
‘uarantee for each elementary unit would 
have been $900 and for each high school 
unit $1200. As shown in Table I, Column 
4 our example would have received $17,154 
from the State. These amounts would 
have been available under the present 
Missouri law. 

The State Survey Staff in 1929 made the 
following recommendations: 

For the year beginning July 1, 1932, 
the amounts per teaching unit to be 
used shall be $900.00 for each elemen- 
tary teaching unit and $1200.00 for 
each high school teaching unit. For 
each of the years in the biennium be- 
ginning July 1, 1933, the amounts per 

teaching unit to be used shall be 
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$1,050 for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1,400 for each high school 
teaching unit. For each of the years 
in the biennium beginning July 1, 
1935, the amounts per teaching unit 
to be used shall be $1,200 for each 
elementary teaching unit and $1,600 
for each high school teaching unit. 
For each of the years in the biennium 
beginning July 1, 1937, the amount 
per teaching unit to be used shall be 
$1,350 for each elementary teaching 
unit and $1,800 for each high school 
teaching unit. For the year begin- 
ning July 1, 1939, and each year there- 
after, the amounts per teaching unit 
shall be $1,500 for each elementary 
teaching unit and $2,000 for each high 
school teaching unit. 


In other words, according to the report 
of our worthy survey commission, by 1939 
each elementary teaching unit in our ex- 
ample was to have been guaranteed $1,500 
and each high school teaching unit $2,000. 
By 1939 our example district would have 
received $29,654 from the State. The 
local levy of 20c would have raised ap- 
proximately the same, or $3,514. How- 
ever, this does not tell the entire story for 
the example was voting $1.00 for current 
expenses or 80c more than the qualifying 
20c, and 25c for the building and sinking 
fund. Roughly then the local district was 
raising $20,000 for the cause of education. 
Even if the survey report had been ac- 
cepted the State would only be assuming 
about 60% of the total financial burden 
for our example district. Surely even this 
is not a large state apportionment when a 
study is made of certain of our states. 
California, for example, by constitutional 
provision is compelled to set aside from 
state funds $60.00 for each elementary 
pupil in A. D. A., and $90.00 for each high 
school pupil in A. D. A. This is made 
available to the local school district before 
it levies any local tax. 


In each of the instances cited the local 
contribution required of the example cited 
is $3,514. Under the 1934-1935 apportion- 
ment the example received only $6,831 
from the State, whereas if the minimum 
had been paid in full this amount would 
have been $13,954, and if the maximum 


allowed by our present law should become 
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available then the example would receive 
$17,154 from the State. 

If the recommendation of the Missouri 
State Survey had been carried out the 
local community would have received $29,- 
654 from the State and the local con- 
tribution would have been the same, name- 
ly, $3,514. Suppose that this same situa- 
tion had been in the State of California 
instead of Missouri, then the local unit 
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would have received from the State $38,- 
610 before any local levy would be re- 
quired or expected. 

Boards of Education in Missouri should 
realize that legal provision has already 
been made: the realization of the payment 
depends on whether the board members 
can secure the support necessary to carry 
out this great principle of equalization. 


Table I 
SOURCES OF REVENUE OF A SELECTED DISTRICT: 





1934-1935 


Survey 
Recom- 
mendation 


Minimum Present 
aid legal 


1935-1936 infull Maximum 





Column 





2 3 4 5 





LOCAL CONTRIBUTION BY: 
The 20¢ tax levy 
County interest 
Township interest 
eS Sarr rer 
TOTAL (a.) . 


$3514 $3514 $3514 §$ 3514 
227 227 227 227 
51 51 51 51 
844 844 844 844 
$4636 $4636 $4636 $ 4636 





STATE GUARANTEE 
12 elementary teaching units 
7 H. S. teaching units 
Tuition aid—Non-Res. 
TOTAL (b.) 


.-$ 9000 
7000 
2590 

$18590 


$ 9000 
7000 
2590 

$18590 


$ 9000 
7000 
2590 

$18590 


$ 9000 
7000 
2590 

$18590 


$ 9000 
7000 
2590 

$18590 





STATE OBLIGATION 
(Subtract a from b) 
ACTUALLY RECEIVE FROM 
STATE 
APPROXIMATE PER CENT OF 
OBLIGATION PAID 


$13954 $13954 $17154 $29654 


29654 
100% 


8501 13954 17154 


61% 100% 100% 





1 Our selected district is an actual situation which had in 1934-1935, twelve elementary 
teaching units, seven high school teaching units and was allowed the amounts indicated 


for reimbursements for tuition of non-resident pupils. 
levy and from the other sources indicated are given. 


The income from the 20 cent 
The figures in columns 2, 3, 4, and 


5, are based on the assumption that the number of teaching units will remain the same 
and that the sources of minor income as indicated will remain the same. 





Ability and Effort of Missouri School Districts tc 


Maintain Schools* 
By T. E. Vaughan, Assistant Secretary, M. S. T. A. 


HE ABILITY OF A SCHOOL district 
to maintain schools depends on (1) 
the amount of taxable wealth in the 
district, (2) the number of pupils for 
whom school facilities are to be provided 
or the number of teachers to be employed, 
(3) the amount of local income from 


sources other than district taxes, and (2) 
the amount of assistance from the state. 
The effort of a district to maintain schools 
is shown by the tax imposed on local prop- 
erty. 
Local Ability to Maintain Schools 
The usual measure of local ability to 


* This is one part of the report prepared by Mr. Vaughan for the committee com- 


posed of Hon, Lloyd W. King, State Superintendent of Public Schools, Mr. John Edie, 
County Superintendent of DeKalb County, and Mr. Vaughan, appointed by the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Missouri State Teachers Association to make a study of prob- 
lems relating to public education in Missouri, pursuant to a resolution adopted by 
the Assembly of Delegates at the annual meeting of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association in St. Louis, November 7-9, 1935. 
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maintain schools is the ratio of taxable 
wealth to either the number of pupils for 
whom school facilities are provided or the 
number of teachers employed. Conse- 
quently, as the first step in an effort to 
show the relative ability of different types 
of communities in Missouri to maintain 
schools, Table 1 presents, for 812 high 
school districts in all parts of the State 
and 3,434 rural districts in 53 counties, 
the amount of taxable wealth back of each 
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teachers employed, is not an accurate 
measure of local ability to maintain 
schools, since the attendance of nonresi- 
dents and the income from local sources 
other than district taxes may affect the 
validity of both ratios. For that reason, 
Table 2 presents, for the same districts in- 
cluded in Table 1, the per cent that non- 
resident attendance was of total attend- 
ance, and the income, per resident pupil 
in average daily attendance and per 


TABLE 1 
_ Assessed Valuation of Taxable Property 
Per Resident Pupil in A. D. A. and per Teacher Employed 





Classes of Districts 


Number Assessed Valuation of Property 


of Per Resident Per Teacher 
Districts Pupilin A.D.A. Employed 








A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis of 
Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis of 
High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four H. S. Teachers Each 
Five to Seven H. S. Teachers Each 
Eight to Eighteen H. S. Teachers Each 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 


C. Rural Districts 


782 $2,986 
27 4,460 
3 9,208 


$5,852 


$ 63,499 
118,081 
288,480 


812 $149,960 


534 $3,172 
157 2,650 
91 3,075 


$ 57,849 
60,349 
75,169 

$ 63,499 


3,454 $5,436 $ 99,289 


782 $2,986 





resident pupil in average daily attendance 
and each teacher employed. 

The taxable wealth of school districts, 
whether in relation to the number of resi- 
dent pupils served or the number of 


teacher employed, from the county and 
township funds and the distributive tax 
on railroads and other public utilities. 
Table 1 shows that, on the basis of local 
taxable wealth alone, (1) the ability of 


TABLE 2 
Per cent That Attendance of Non-Residents Was of Total Attendance and Income 
from County and Township Funds and Utility Taxes 





Per cent of 


Attendance by 
Non-Residents 


Classes of Districts 


Co.,Twp. & Utility Funds 


Per Resident Per Teacher 
Pupil in A.D. A. Employed 








A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis 
of Total Teachers Employed 

Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 

More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 

More than 400 Teachers Each 


All High School Districts 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis 
of High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers 
Five to Seven High School Teachers 
Eight to Eighteen High School Teachers 
Fewer than 45 teachers Each* 


C. Rural Districts 


6.21 


$104.63 
157.32 
195.66 


$145.06 


12.87 
3.46 
15 


$4.92 
5.94 
6.25 


$5.66 


$4.76 
4.57 
5.41 


$ 86.79 
104.16 
132.37 

$104.63 


$105.60 





$4.92 
$5.78 














bo 
or 
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; TABLE 3 
State Aid per Pupil in Average Daily Attendance and per Teacher Employea 














Number of Per Pupil Per Teacher 
Types of Districts Districts in A. D. A. Employed 
A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis 
of Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $18.20 $444.10 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Teachers Each 27 9.87 270.70 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 5.52 173.02 
All High School Districts 812 $11.74 $320.78 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis 
of High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers 534 $19.64 $416.80 
Five to Seven High School Teachers 157 19.19 502.24 
Eight to Eighteen High School Teachers 91 15.55 429.05 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $19.20 $444.10 
C. Rural Districts 3,454 $13.97 $255.26 





high school districts to maintain schools 
increases with the number of teachers em- 
ployed; (2) the three principal classes of 
high school districts differ to a greater ex- 
tent when their ability is measured by the 
wealth-teacher ratio than when it is 
measured by the wealth-pupil ratio, stand- 
ing in the relation of 100, 186, 454 and 
100, 149, 308 on the two bases, respective- 
ly; (3) the three classes of smaller high 
school districts rank differently, when 
their ability is measured by the wealth- 
pupil and wealth-teacher ratios; (4) the 
average rural district has greater main- 
tenance ability than approximately 95 per 
cent of the high school districts. 

The greater variation among the three 
principal classes of high school districts, 
when their maintenance ability is meas- 


ured by the wealth-teacher ratio, may be 
explained by the fact that the number of 
pupils per teacher tends to increase with 
the size of schools. The lack of agreement 
in the rankings of the three classes of 
smaller high school districts, when their 
ability to maintain schools is measured by 
the wealth-pupil ratio and the wealth- 
teacher ratios, apparently is due, in part 
at least, to the effect of nonresident at- 
tendance on the number of teachers em- 
ployed. It will be noted from Table 2 that, 
excluding rural districts, the general ef- 
fect of the income from the county and 
township funds and the distributive tax on 
railroads and other public utilities is to 
increase the differences otherwise shown 
to exist between the several classes of dis- 
tricts in their ability to maintain schools. 


TABLE 4 
Total Ability to Maintain Schools on the Basis of a Twenty-Cent Tax 
Income per Teacher Employed 
































Yield of Co.,Twp.& State Total 
Classes of Districts 20c Tax Utility Funds Aid Income 
A. H.S. Districts, Classified on Basis 
of Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* $127 $105 $444 $676 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 236 157 271 364 
More than 400 Teachers Each 577 196 173 946 
All High School Districts $300 $145 . Sea $766 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis 
of High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each $116 $ 87 $417 $620 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 121 104 502 727 
Eight to Eighteen High School Teachers Each 150 132 429 711 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* $127 $105 $444 $676 
C. Rural Districts 3199 $106 $255 $560 
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Complete Ability to Maintain Schools 

Complete ability to maintain schools is 
local ability plus state aid. Hence, Table 
3 presents, for the same districts included 
in Table 1, the amount of state aid per 
pupil in average daily attendance and per 
teacher employed. 

Table 3 shows to some extent the equal- 
izing effect of the principal law govern- 
ing the distribution of state aid in Mis- 
souri, since the amount of state aid re- 
ceived by districts is shown to have been 
generally in inverse ratio to their local 
ability. The showing in this respect is not 
accurate, however, for the reason that the 
state aid set out in the table includes free 
textbook money, vocational aid, teacher- 
training aid, and aid on account of orph- 
ans and defectives, types of aid not dis- 
tributed on an equalizing basis. 

To convey some idea of the relative total 
ability of Missouri school districts to 
maintain schools on the basis of a uniform 
tax rate, Table 4 shows, for the same dis- 
tricts included in tables 1-3, the total in- 
come per teacher employed from all usual 
sources, including a 20-cent tax on local 
property. The 20-cent rate is used for the 
reason that it is the legal rate for equaliz- 
ing purposes. 

Two facts are clearly revealed by the 
data presented in Table 4: first, that, on 
the basis of a 20-cent tax, the variation in 
the abilities of different classes of dis- 
tricts to maintain schools is materially 
lessened by the state aid received; second, 
that, on the basis of a 20-cent tax, the in- 
come of no class of districts is great 
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enough to make possible the maintenance 
of creditable schools. 

On the basis of a 20-cent tax, the per- 
teacher incomes of the three principal 
classes of high school districts, those 
listed under A in Table 4, stand in the 
relation of 100, 169, 333, without state 
aid, and in the relation of 100, 98, 140, 
with state aid. On the same tax basis, 
the per-teacher incomes of the three 
classes of smaller high school districts, 
those listed under B in Table 4, stand in 
the relation of 100, 111, 139, without state 
aid, and in the relation of 100, 117, 115, 
with state aid. On the basis of a 20-cent 
tax, the per-teacher incomes of rural and 
high school districts stand in the relation 
of 100, 146, without state aid, and in the 
relation of 100, 137, with state aid. 

The inadequacy of the incomes of all 
classes of districts on the basis of a 20- 
cent tax needs only to be mentioned to be 
recognized. That the amounts shown in 
the last column of Table 4 are generally 
recognized as inadequate is proved by the 
fact that all classes of districts impose 
taxes far in excess of 20 cents. 

Effort to Maintain Schools 

Since the best index of local effort to 
maintain schools is the tax which school 
patrons voluntarily assume, the average 
tax rates actually levied by the same dis- 
tricts as those included in Table 4 are 
shown in Table 5. 

From the data presented in Table 5, 
three things stand out prominently; the 
tendency of school tax rates to increase 
with the population of the district, as in- 


TABLE 5 
Average School Tax Rates, in Cents per $100 of Assessed Valuation 


















































Number of Teachers& Other Total 
Classes of Districts Districts Incidentals Purposes Rates 
A. H. 8. Districts, Classified on Basis 
_ Of Total Teachers Employed 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $80.82 $31.23 $112.05 
More than 45 and Fewer than 400 Each 27 95.37 63.52 158.89 
More than 400 Teachers Each 3 91.00 31.67 122.67 
All High School Districts 812 $82.57 $32.31 $114.88 
B. 782 Districts, Classified on Basis 
of High School Teachers Employed 
One to Four High School Teachers Each 534 $75.95 $23.36 $ 99.31 
Five to Seven High School Teachers Each 157 88.82 46.71 135.53 
Eight to Eighteen High School Teachers 91 95.57 50.71 146.28 
Fewer than 45 Teachers Each* 782 $80.82 $31.23 $112.05 
C. Rural Districts DE:  __sseead .. agente $39.79 
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dicated by the number of teachers em- 
ployed; the high rates of the smaller 
cities, as compared with the rates of the 
largest cities and the smaller towns; and 
the wide difference between the average 
rates of rural and high school districts. 
Variations in Ability and Effort to Main- 
tain Schools 

All figures presented in tables 1-5, rela- 
tive to the ability and effort of communi- 
ties to maintain schools, are averages for 
arbitrary groups of districts, and conse- 
quently show variations among those 
groups only. There are, of course, similar 
variations within the groups, but to show 
those variations in detail is beyond the 
purpose of this study. To convey some 
idea, however, of what a detailed study 
of variations would disclose, Table 6 
shows, by means of the same indices of 
ability and effort that were used in tables 
4 and 5, the differences between rural and 
high school districts in two counties, and 
between two high school districts and two 
rural districts that represent extremes 
for the entire state. 
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the variation in total school tax rates per 
$100 of assessed valuation, and the tend. 
ency of those rates to be higher in poor 
districts than in wealthy districts of the 
same class. 

Since variations in ability are not neces- 
sarily the same on one tax base as on ap- 
other, Table 7 shows both the local and the 
total abilities, as measured by per-teacher 
income, of the same districts that were in- 
cluded in Table 6, on the basis of a 20- 
cent tax and on the basis of the maximum 
maintenance tax permitted by law; name- 
ly, $1.00 per $100 of assessed valuation in 
high school districts and 65 cents per $100 
of assessed valuation in rural districts. 

In order to facilitate comparison of the 
comparable items in Table 7, Table 8 
brings the comparable items together and 
shows their relation to each other by 
means of index numbers. 

The first two numbers in the first column 
of Table 8 mean that, on the basis of a 20- 
cent tax, the average per-teacher income 
from local sources in the high school dis- 
tricts of the rich county is two and one- 


TABLE 6 
Tax Rates and Per-Teacher Incomes on the Basis of a 20-cent Tax 
Some Extreme Cases 








Tax Yieldof Co.,Twp.& State Total 
Districts Rate 20c Tax Utility Funds Aid Income 
A. All Districts in a Rich Agricul- 
tural County 
High School Districts $1.15 $183 $141 $327 $651 
Rural Districts 33 428 163 108 699 
B. All Districts in a Poor Agricul- 
tural County 
High School Districts $1.45 $ 91 $ 63 $562 $716 
Rural Districts .58 61 69 344 474 
C. Individual High School Districts 
One of the Wealthiest in the State $1.80 $579 $154 $140 $873 
One of the Poorest in the State 1.50 74 147 657 878 
D. Individual Rural Districts 
A Rich District in a Rich County $ .20 $725 $156 $ 53 $934 
A Poor District in a Poor County .40 29 18 345 392 





The two counties included in Table 6 
are in the northwest and southeast parts 
of the State, respectively. The two high 
school districts are in the extreme east 
and southwest parts of the State, and the 
two rural districts are in the northwest 
and southwest parts. 

Table 6 emphasizes the difference in 
local ability to maintain schools, on the 
basis of a 20-cent tax, between the wealth- 
ier and the poorer districts of the State, 
and shows the tendency of state aid to 
neutralize that difference. It also shows 


tenth times the average per-teacher in- 
come from the same sources in the high 
school districts of the poor county. Similar 
meanings attach to all the other pairs of 
numbers in the table. 

Summary 

The following statements summarize the 
facts revealed by the data presented in 
tables 1-8. 

1. Missouri school districts differ wide- 
ly from one another in both ability and ef- 
fort to maintain schools. 

2. There is a tendency, with exceptions, 
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TABLE 7 
Local and Total Per-Teacher Incomes of School Districts on 20-cent 
and Maximum Maintenance Tax Bases 





Local Ability Total Ability 





20-Cent Maximum 20-Cent Maximum 

Districts Tax Tax Tax Tax 
A. All Districts in a Rich County 
High School Districts $324 $1,056 $651 $1,383 
Rural Districts 591 1,651 699 1,759 
B. All Districts in a Poor County 
High School Districts $154 $ 518 $716 $1,080 
Rural Districts 130 282 474 626 
C. Individual High School Districts 
One of the Wealthiest in the State $733 $2,049 $873 $3,189 
One of the Poorest in the State 221 517 878 1,174 
D. Individual Rural Districts 
A Rich District in a Rich County $881 $2,693 $934 $2,746 
A Poor District in a Poor County AT 119 392 464 





for differences in effort to be in inverse 
ratio to differences in ability. 

8. In extreme cases, the ratio of the 
local ability of wealthy high school dis- 
tricts to the local ability of poor high 
school districts is more than three to one 
on the basis of a 20-cent tax, and more 
than five to one on the basis of the max- 
imum maintenance tax permitted by law. 

4. In extreme cases, the ratio of the 
local ability of wealthy rural districts to 
the local ability of poor rural districts is 
more than eighteen to one on the basis of 
a 20-cent tax, and more than twenty-two 
to one on the basis of the maximum main- 
tenance tax permitted by law. 


5. Due to the effect of state aid, differ- 
ences in total ability are much less than 
differences in local ability. 


6. There is a marked tendency for state 
aid to neutralize differences in local 
ability, on the basis of a 20-cent tax. 


7. Local income alone is inadequate for 
the support of creditable schools in all dis- 
tricts except the wealthiest, on the basis 
of any maintenance tax permitted by law. 


8. Total income (local income plus 
state aid) is inadequate for the support 
of creditable schools in all districts ex- 
cept the wealthiest rural districts, on the 
basis of a 20-cent tax. 


TABLE 8 
Comparison of Local and Total Per-Teachers Incomes of School Districts on 20-cent 
and Maximum Maintenance Tax Bases by Means of Index Numbers 








Local Ability Total Ability 
20-Cent Maximum 20-Cent Maximum 

Tax Tax Tax Tax 

A. High School Districts, County 
Averages 

High School Districts in a Poor County 100 100 100 100 
High School Districts in a Rich County 210 204 91 128 
B. Individual High School Districts 
One of the Poorest in the State 100 100 100 100 
One of the Wealthiest in the State 332 590 99 272 
C. Rural Districts, County Averages 
Rural Districts in a Poor County 100 100 100 100 
Rural Districts in a Rich County 455 585 147 281 
D. Individual Rural Districts 
A Poor District in a Poor County 100 100 100 100 
A Rich District in a Rich County 1874 2263 238 592 
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. - - The school must blaze trails into the 
future 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL WELFARE 
By Glenn Frank, President of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Condensed from 
the National Parent-Teacher 
Magazine; August, 1936. 

The worlds of politics and economics, 
in which the graduates of our schools 
must live and work, are today practically 
in the chill and shadow of a vast con- 
fusion. What, at the immediate moment, 
is the biggest contribution that the 
schools can make to that enrichment and 
stabilization of life for the millions which 
is the overshadowing problem of our gen- 
eration? 

We are still a democracy. Our schools 
should and must be made to reflect the 
democratic philosophy to which we cling 
in the midst of the siren appeals of 
Fascism and Communism with their de- 
lusive promises of a short cut to social 
health. And for our schools to reflect 
democracy is in no sense the same as the 
schools of Italy, say, reflecting Fascism. 
Democracy is a process. Communism and 
Fascism are hard and fast patterns. 

The major and most imperatively neces- 
sary business of the schools in a democ- 
racy is to provide democracy with leader- 
ship and popular understanding. And in 
a time like this, when democracy, the 
world around, is caught in the withering 
cross-fire of so many attacks, I am not 
sure but that the enrichment of popular 
understanding is even more important 
than the discipline of leadership. 

The great unsolved problems of our day 
challenge the best that all of us inside and 
outside our schools can muster of critical 
intelligence and social devotion. No in- 
stitution is so sacrosanct that it should 
be withdrawn from criticism. The school 
is at once society’s organ of conserva- 
tion and of criticism. It must not only 
conserve the golden heart of the great 
traditions, but it must also blaze trails 








into the future. The necessity for com- 
ing to the defense of the old truths should 
not prevent the discovery of the new. It 
is through throwing into the life of Amer- 
ica a vast army of young men and young 
women with realistically disciplined in- 
telligence that the schools of America can 
best mold and serve the social order of 
the future. 


. . . A way out of educational chaos 
UNIVERSITY EDUCATION 
By Robert M. Hutchins, President of the 
University of Chicago. Condensed 
from the Yale Review, 
Summer, 1936. 

If our American educational system 
were wisely organized, the student would 
complete his general education at the end 
of his second college year and be ready 
for the true work of the university, the 
higher learning. What should the higher 
learning be? 

Today the student who is ready for uni- 
versity education finds himself confronted 
by a bewildering array of courses rang- 
ing from Scandinavian to jurisprudence 
and from methods of lumbering to as- 
tronomy. In brief, he sees chaos. The 
university, like an encyclopaedia, has de- 
partments ranging from art to zoology, 
but neither the students nor the profes- 
sors know the relation of one department- 
al truth to another. There is no ordering 
principle in the modern university. 

The mediaeval university had a prin- 
ciple of unity. It was theology. But these 
are other times and we are a faithless 
generation. Theology is banned by law 
from some universities. Theology implies 
orthodoxy and an orthodox church. We 
have neither. If we omit faith and revela- 
tion from theology we are substantially 
in the positions of the Greeks. Now 
Greek thought was unified by the study 
of metaphysics. In metaphysics we are 
seeking the causes of the things that are. 
It is in the light of metaphysics that the 
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social sciences and the physical sciences 
take shape and illuminate one another. If 
we can revitalize metaphysics and restore 
it to its place in the higher learning we 
may be able to establish rational order in 
the modern world as well as in the uni- 
versities. 

If this miracle could be performed, the 
student beginning with the junior year 
would study metaphysics, the science of 
first principles. He would study the so- 
cial sciences, dealing with the relations of 
man and man. He would study natural 
science, which is the science of man and 
nature. He would study them in relation 
to one another, for metaphysics would 
pervade the whole. He would continue in 
the program for about three years. 

In a university like this it should be 
possible to get an education; it is possible 
to get it in no other way, for in no other 
way can the world of thought be presented 
as a comprehensible whole. 


...A taste for good books cannot be 
forced 
WHAT ARE YOUR CHILDREN READ- 
ING? 

By Henrietta P. Carlson. 
Condensed from Parents’ Magazine, 
August, 1936. 

As children pass over the threshold be- 
tween grammar school and junior high 
school, they frequently begin to experi- 
ence a desire for enlightenment on all 
subjects. Boys and girls, if given com- 
plete freedom, will dip into a great many 
books that, for lack of a better word, may 
be called inappropriate. Shall I, a mother, 
conceal things which I don’t want my 
children to read? Shall I censor their 

reading? 

We parents who conscientiously try to 
be counselors and guides in the forma- 
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tion of our children’s tastes have a tend- 
ency to overdo the job. In our zeal we 
often mistake a temporary phase for a 
serious tendency and defeat our own ends 
by putting too much emphasis upon it. 
If a child shows a flare for murder serials 
on the radio and mystery stories, try leav- 
ing some well written detective stories 
around on the library table instead of 
adopting an attitude of opposition. You 
can’t go far wrong on Conan Doyle and 
E. Phillips Oppenheim, or if you want to 
be more classic, Poe’s tales will certainly 
furnish plenty of thrills for the young 
reader. 

The so-called facts of life as inter- 
preted by us to our children do not always 
coincide with those facts as presented in 
modern writings. If a boy is consumed 
with a desire to read Anthony Adverse, 
you will not, if you are wise, forbid him 
to read it. Instead you will look inter- 
ested, if a little surprised, and say, “That’s 
a large order, Son, but when you get 
through with it we’ll talk it over together. 
I’ll be interested to know what you think 
of Anthony.” If you succeed in fostering 
a habit of discussing with you whatever 
he reads, your troubles are over before 
they have begun. 

Acquiring a taste for good reading is 
largely a matter of learning to be dis- 
criminating. The chief difference be- 
tween the books of Louisa M. Alcott, say, 
and those in a fifty-cent series is that the 
characters in the former go on living in 
one’s mind for many years; those in the 
latter are forgotten quickly for they are 
not alive. Even with understanding 
guidance, children will make plenty of 
mistakes, but unless they are allowed to 
make their own excursions into the realm 
of less honest writing, they will never be 
able to create reading standards for them- 
selves. 








MISTAKE 
By Nancy Spencer Meyer 


A little frog sat on a stone, 

He was so hungry he did groan. 

A little bee came buzzing by, 

And froggie thought it was a fly. 
He opened his mouth very wide, 

And closed it with the bee inside. 
But little bee just stung and stung 
Poor hungry froggie’s little tongue; 
And froggie cried, “Oh me, Oh my, 
I am afraid this is no fly!” 
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A Bird’s-Eye View of Education 


By Ada Boyer 
STANDARDIZED TESTS 


HERE SEEMS to be no happy medium 
p prevedor with the use of standard- 

ized tests. The teaching world divides 
sharply into those “for ’em,” those “again 
’em” and those who plainly are not in- 
terested. Somewhere between the first 
two lies the chance of taking them seri- 
ously, but not too seriously; of using 
them, but not over-using them. 

Testing is merely another phase of the 
“big, broad view” of education which is 
held by Ph.D’s who go in for frenzied 
research—a work which is a boon to the 
classroom teacher who still must possess 
the bird’s-eye view so necessary for the 
position she holds. Inaccuracy in meas- 


uring results is the most exasperating 
factor in classroom teaching; and it can 
be eliminated only through the tests which 
fre measuring sticks for both pupil and 
teacher. Perhaps the fact that tests often 


find the teacher lacking is one point 
against them; but they certainly help us 
avoid the detours of former mistakes when 
they can be accepted and used. 

This does not mean for a teacher to 
become radical over testing. Intelligence 
tests, especially, have caused much dis- 
aster for they are still far from accurate; 
and no instructor should accept the re- 
sult of a single group test as final, for 
most of us are too unfamiliar with cor- 
rect interpretation of scores to consider 
our scoring infallible. 

Nor should scores on intelligence tests 
be known to pupils. Even today many 
teachers are still unable to see the seri- 
ousness of permitting pupils to know their 
scores—a carelessness that is almost 
criminal to those who realize the harm 
that results. Merely because we have 
gone scientific on tests is no adequate 
reason for regarding the child as a strict- 
ly experimental object that cannot be in- 
jured by our experiments. We are still 
teaching children, and an intelligent con- 
sideration of their welfare is our first 
obligation. 


And that brings us to the attitude of 
the teacher. Tests are primarily to meas- 
ure progress, ability, and defects. Never 
are they to be given with the object of 
placing a weapon of ridicule in the hands 
of an instructor. Children who cringe, 
or who become pitifully nervous when 
taking tests are children who have had 
a teacher who uses tests as punishment. 
No one should administer a test who can- 
not say honestly, “This is just to find 
out what you have learned or haven't 
learned, so I will know what I must teach 
you. We won’t laugh at anyone or feel 
hurt over low scores. Many of us will 
make low scores. Just do the best you 
can, and that will be all I expect of you.” 

Then when pupils can know their scores 
on tests, the emphasis is placed upon im- 
provement. “We’ll do better next time” 
is another means of starting a “joyful 
habit of success, rather than a dismal 
habit of failure.” Every youngster will 
do better if he has a teacher who counts 
success, not failure. There is really no 
excuse for discussing only failures. After 
all, no teacher can boast of unfailing 
success; and we go on with our work. 
Why then berate pupils who score low? 
If a youngster gives only one right an- 
swer, attention should be called to his 
room for improvement, not to the hope- 
lessness of failure. 

That today we can give a test, score it 
correctly, and then compare the results 
with those from all over the United States 
is one of the greatest miracles of teach- 
ing. No longer do we need to be isolated 
in the teaching world. Nor is a testing 
program anything so terrifically fright- 
ful that we need shun it. Anyone can buy 
a test, give it according to instructions 
and then study results. What if we don’t 
know all the learned Ph.D’s have handed 
us? But this does not mean such work 
should be attempted with no training, for 
a single course in testing will convince 
one that there is more to the correct in- 
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terpretation of scores than appears to 
the casual observer. If a teacher has 
had no training, it is wiser not to at- 
tempt the work; but most of our present 
instructors are college-trained and in a 
position to do much excellent “testing, 
remedial teaching, and re-testing.” 

As for costs: most of these tests sell 
for a cent and a half in broken lots. Is 
that so frightfully expensive? Cost has 
long been an excuse, but even that seems 
to have gone with present low prices. 
Most of us have training, so lack of train- 
ing is no excuse. Even our least progres- 
sive schools can surely have at least one 
test, and that at the beginning of the year. 
Testing after the work is done means 
nothing if there is no knowing where the 


beginning lay. Giving only one test 
sounds absurd, but that is a start; and 
just now, most of us need to begin in 
order to see the possibilities of measur- 
ing what we have accomplished; after 
that, the way will be easy, and tests will 
become for all of us as necessary as pen- 
cil, paper and text books. 

7 _ * * * 

I should like to acknowledge that some 
of the views in this article have been 
acquired in my classes under Dr. Anne 
V. Burns and Miss Ester Knehans of 
Southeast Missouri State Teachers Col- 
lege. The phrase “joyful habit of success, 
instead of dismal habit of failure” belongs 
to Miss Ella Victoria Dobbs, University 
of Missouri. 











District Surpluses and The 1931 School Law 
of Missouri 


y 
George L. Blackwell, Vice-Principal, 
Central High School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri 


MONG THE states which have adopt- 

ed so-called equalization school laws 

is Missouri. Although for almost a 
century state aid for education in Missouri 
“has been a matter of legislative concern,” 
the apparent need for an equalization law 
was not realized until 1931, the date of 
its enactment. Equalization, which was 
at first unthought of, grew with the state. 
The early development had profound in- 
fluence upon the 1931 school law in that 
ground-work for the enactment was con- 
structed over a century of trial and error 
method of doling out funds without any 
emphasis upon the needs of school dis- 
tricts. Missouri’s educational history re- 
veals that it is comparable to the history 
of other states which have attempted 
state aid. As Swift has ably put it, “The 
history of changes in state policies of 
school finance is essentially a history of 
changing conceptions as to the nature and 
extent of the state’s responsibility.”! In 
the century of development prior to 1910- 
1911 Missouri in no way held “itself re- 
sponsible for guaranteeing at least a 
minimum educational opportunity for 
1. Fletcher H. Swift, Federal and State Policies in 


Public School Finance in the United States, Ginn and 
Company, 1931, p. 190. 


every child,” but rather it delegated “the 
major portion of this responsibility to 
its subordinate constituent political cor- 
porations, counties, cities, towns, and dis- 
tricts.’”? 

Swift asks, “If the state delegates its re- 
sponsibility has it fulfilled all 
necessary and justifiable functions and 
distributed the same on some state-wide 
basis, such as total population which guar- 
antees each minor civic division a certain 
amount of help but does not guarantee 
that this help shall be apportioned at all 
accurately to the needs of the receiving 
corporations?”® In light of present-day 
developments we may briefly examine the 
history of Missouri’s procedure and thus 
conclude that the same course was pur- 
sued as was followed by the other states. 
Perhaps the policy adopted by the states 
of granting aid to all districts irrespec- 
tive of need may be defended on the 
ground that public education was in its 
infancy at the time aid was first planned. 
Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe 
that aid to all districts would undoubtedly 
stimulate educational growth. In Mis- 
souri it seems that wealth was not pro- 


2. Ibid. 
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nounced in 18387, the date of that state’s 
first step toward a state aid fund for the 
districts. At this juncture it may be wise 
to examine briefly the early growth of 
Missouri’s policy of promoting education. 


In the year 1837, contrary to conditions 
at present, the Federal Government 
carried such a surplus that it proved em- 
barrassing to the administration. The 
“loans” to the state which subsequently 
followed so as to reduce the surplus re- 
sulted in Missouri’s receiving as its share 
of the apportionment a sum of $382,335.50. 
Rather than squander the money, as un- 
doubtedly was done in many instances, 
Missouri set up its first educational fund. 
An enactment of 1837 provided that as 
soon as principal and interest shall have 
equalled $500,000 the interest thereafter 
shall be used to aid schools in the state 
of Missouri. The first distribution of in- 
come was not made until 1842 at which 
time the school fund had reached a total 
of $574,667.90. Since 1842 the fund has 
been augmented from time to time so that 
today it amounts to more than three mil- 
lion dollars. The interest distributed an- 
nually is $187,040. From 1861 to 1867 
inclusive, “one-fourth of the general reve- 
nue was set aside for public schools,’ 
After 1886 we find that the state provided 
that one-third of the general revenue was 
to be apportioned to the schools of the 
state. The interest from the fund set 
up in 1837 together with one-third of the 
general fund after 1886 constituted the 
revenue from which the districts of the 
state expected financial succor. Until 
1910 and 1911 in which years the general 
assembly allocated to needy districts, $13,- 
078.13 and $20,552.49 respectively, funds 
were distributed on the enumeration basis. 
After 1911 noteworthy improvement was 
made. Instead of using school enumera- 
tion as a basis of distribution, the funds 
henceforth were apportioned according, 
first, to needs of weak rural districts; 
second, teacher quotas; third, attendance 
quotas. From 1913 until 1925 special 
enactments to aid one phase of edu- 
cation or another occurred. Consolidated 
districts, districts maintaining teacher- 


3. Ibid. 
4. T. E. Vaughan, School and Community, January, 
1935. 
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training units, rural high schools, edu- 
cation of defectives, orphans, negro 
schools, physical education, and even in- 
spectional services from the state fund. 
Obviously, adequate revenue to finance 
all of these phases could not be had 
from the funds then available. A canm- 
paign by educators, legislators, and in- 
terested citizens to inform the people of 
Missouri of the advantage of an equaliza- 
tion program, resulted in Missouri’s re- 
vising her tax structure and introducing 
an equalization program which was em- 
bodied in the 1931 school law. 

The Missouri plan (1931 law) is an ex- 
ample of the aid used by those “states 
which, by means of an equalization fund 
and other basic state aid, equalize an edu- 
cational program, the cost of which has 
been determined in terms of some stand- 
ard unit, in all the districts of the state, 
the administrative unit.”® Briefly, we may 
sum up the equalization features in a few 
statements: The law provides that a dis- 
trict shall levy a 20-cent tax levy on each 
100-dollar assessed valuation, and that it 
shall add the total amount collected from 
this tax to the amounts collected from 
the railroad tax and other utilities and 
the amount received by the district from 
the interest on the permanent county and 
township funds. It shall then subtract 
the amounts collected from the sources 
just stated from $750.00 for each elemen- 
tary teaching unit and from $1000.00 for 
each high school teaching unit, the dif- 
ference being the amount the state is to 
guarantee to these schools according to 
the 1931 school law. 

The 1931 law does not limit a district 
to 20 cents per $100.00 valuation. It mere- 
ly provides that 20 cents shall be levied 
and that if more is desired, the voters 
shall approve an increase by a two-thirds 
vote. This, however, is one of the criti- 
cisms of the present law. If the guar- 
antees of the 1931:law had been carried 
out during the depression, much hardship 
would have been avoided. As it happened 
school districts attempted to qualify for 
state aid by meeting provisions of the 
law. When time came for the state to 
carry out the provisions of the law, !t 


5. Arnold E. Joyal, Supplement V, p. 462 of Paul RB. 
Mort, State Support for Public Education. ‘ 
6. State of Missouri Revised School Laws, 1931, p. 235. 
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was found that less than half of the 
funds needed was available, and until 
the present time it has paid not more than 
60 per cent. If communities had been 
permitted to levy forty or fifty cents per 
$100.00 assessed valuation without the 
approval of two-thirds of the voters, per- 
haps in poor districts local funds together 
with state aid would have been adequate 
to the needs of the districts until, at 
least, the economic storm had passed. 
However, this was not the case. Instead 
we find that some districts carried sur- 
pluses, levied a tax rate in excess of 20 
cents and continued to ask for and to 
receive state aid. Other districts were 
forced to reduce their standard of living 
or to raise taxes; some chose the latter, 
others the former. 


The purposes for which the equaliza- 


| tion laws were intended are excellent. All 


districts are to receive aid according to 
their proportionate needs. Missouri as 
a state is industrial and agricultural. 
The industrial sections need no help. The 
northern part of the state is much better 
situated than the area south of the Mis- 
souri River. Of course, there are areas 
throughout the state which vary in the 
amount of aid needed. 

In ranking the states according to the 
ability of districts in order to ascertain 
the amount of aid each would receive in 
accordance with the provisions of equali- 
zation laws in effect, Mort ranked Mis- 
souri “high.’”? Mort is right when normal 
conditions prevail. He ranked Missouri 
at a time when the law had not yet oper- 
ated (1932). Apparently, not only did 
Mort fail to consider economic conditions 
but so did authorities in Missouri. As a 
matter of record we now see that at no 
time since its enactment has the state 
been able to pay more than 60 per cent 
of the amount guaranteed by the 1931 
law. The first year, 1932-1933, in which 
the law operated, the state paid to the 
school districts of Missouri only 45 per 
cent of the guaranteed amount. The fol- 
lowing year the percentage of the total 
guarantee dropped to 30. With economic 
conditions bettering themselves, the 
School-year 1934-35, saw an increase over 
the preceding period to approximately 40 


e—_ 


7. Paul R. Mort, State Support for Public Education, 
Table 26, p. 218. 
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per cent. Last year more propitious op- 
portunities were offered. Sixty per cent 
was paid from the school fund. The out- 
look for 1936-1937 appears to be excellent 
for an apportionment of at least 70 per 
cent. One reason that the percentage in- 
creased is because of the one cent sales 
tax that was added in 1934. This tax now 
places over $800,000 per month in the gen- 


eral fund. It will be remembered that 
education receives one-third of this 
amount. Thus we see that it has been 


difficult for a board to know how much 
to expect from the state. 

When the 1931 law was enacted, it was 
the current belief of those teaching in 
the areas needing relief that salaries 
would be raised to $750.00 for each teach- 
er of an elementary unit and $1000.00 for 
each teacher of a high school unit. How- 
ever, the 1931 law does not mention teach- 
ing salaries. It uses the teaching unit 
as a measure of need or as a basis for 
apportioning funds. Teachers not con- 
versant with the wording of the 1931 law 
were merely mistaken. However, they 
were led to believe that salaries would 
be improved as a result of the aid which 
would come from the state. 

In view of the inability of the state 
to meet its full share of financial re- 
sponsibility to the communities it is a 
marvel to many that some schools in Mis- 
souri were not forced to close their doors. 
Energetic efforts on the part of boards 
and teachers prevented this. Rigid econ- 
omies were effected. Most of the econ- 
omies came voluntarily. Teachers worked 
for paltry sums; some worked for no re- 
muneration rather than see the children 
turned away from closed school houses. 
It was expected by those sacrificing their 
time and savings that as conditions im- 
proved boards would remunerate them, 
not retroactively, but according to the 
ability of the districts to do so for their 
future services. Let us see what was 
actually done. 

As time went on and tax collections im- 
proved numerous districts accumulated 
more funds than apparently were needed 
for current expenses. A survey of fifteen 
counties, one in south Missouri, fourteen 
in the northern area, illustrates what is 
meant by surplus. For example, District 


a Personal Correspondence, (Cited 


p. 2). 


E. Vaughan, 
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Number 16 in Daviess County in 1930-31 
paid $600.00 to its teachers and levied 
only a tax of 35 cents. in 1934-35, this 
same district reduced its teacher’s salary 
from $600.00 to $300.00 and retained a 
balance of $613.00 as against $482.00 in 
1930-31. The tax levy was reduced to 
20 cents. Without any aid from the State, 
District Number 16 had enough funds in 
reserve to pay salaries of $300.00 per 
term for two years.? Twenty-six districts 
in Daviess County have as much if not 
more in reserve than was paid their teach- 
ers in 1935-36. Only a few districts in 
this county carried a surplus less than 
$100.00. Virtually the same situation may 
be found in the counties of Atchison, 
Nodaway, Harrison, Worth, Grundy, Cald- 
well, Buchanan, Livingston, and Law- 
rence. 

In looking over the financial report of 
Lawrence county as a whole we find that 
the boards paid to the teachers in 1934-35, 
$41,052.62. In that same year they carried 
in reserve $29,865.08 of the teachers’ 
funds. For all purposes $42,315.98 was 
carried. State aid of $22,481.34 was re- 
ceived. With the State now able to pay 
more to the schools, Lawrence County 
should have even greater reserve for the 
next year. However, it may be that the 
local boards will be able to estimate their 
income much more satisfactory than in 


the past. In defending the position of 
his boards, one county superintendent 
said: 


. school boards cannot be con- 
demned entirely for carrying balances 
last year and this year owing to the 
fact that they were unable to know how 
much state aid they would receive. Nor 
were they aware of how much back 
taxes would be collected as a result of 
government refinancing. I believe that 
another year or two will see the bal- 
ances greatly reduced. 

If it was not the intention of the au- 
thorities who conceived the 1931 law to 
provide a means of inducing higher sal- 
aries to be paid teachers in the rural dis- 
tricts, then for what purposes were the 
equalization figures based upon the ele- 
mentary and high school teaching units? 


9. Financial Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 
Daviess County, April 2, 1936. 
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Mort shows that “the largest single item 
of cost of education is the teacher’s sal- 
lary.”2° Figures which are available for 
Lawrence County show that of the total 
expenditures for 1934-35, 61.50 per cent 
went for salaries of teachers. If the per- 
centage of the income were taken, we 
should find that it equals about 40 per 
cent. It is currently believed that al- 
locations for salaries should approximate 
75 per cent of the total budget, not in- 
cluding debt service or capital outlay, 
Of course, it is obvious that there was 
no intention of the drafters of the 193] 
law that each elementary teacher and 
each high school teacher should receive 
$750.00 and $1000.00 respectively. But 
they did have in mind that a minimum 
program necessitates in normal times ex- 
penditures per unit of stipulated sums 
which each district, with the aid of the 
state, should attempt to establish. 

Although the figures are not complete, 
the report of the State Superintendent for 
1934-35" shows that of 7752 teachers in 
Missouri 4045 were in their particular 
schools for the first time. Of those report: 
ing their experience 1492 of them, or 
about one in six, had never taught before 
the first of September, 1934, while 2491 
of them had but one year’s experience. 
In other words, 3983 of them had less 
than two years of teaching experience. 
We find, also, in this report that of 8023 
teachers reporting 1323 had no college 
hours, 2019 had less than one year and 
1401 had less than two years’ college 
preparation. According to the figures just 
quoted one out of six apparently leaves 
the profession or the rural district for 
either the city system or industry. It is 
safe to predict that the majority of them 
left for industry. 

The average salary paid rural teachers 
in Missouri for 1934-35 was $57.00 per 
month for a term of eight months. For 
this period a teacher received $456.00. 
For twelve months this amounts to only 
$38.00 per month. If a teacher hopes 
to improve his technique and thus bene 
fit the community he serves, he cannot 
expect to attend school during the sum- 


10. Paul R. Mort, State Support of Public Education, 
p. 46. 

11. Report of the Superintendent of Schools, State 
of Missouri, Jefferson City, 1934-35, p. 137. 
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mer months on the monthly allowance 
he receives from his teaching position. 
If it is argued that a young teacher should 
begin his training in the rural areas, low- 
er his standard of living and mortgage 
his future for added training, so that he 
may some day get into a city system, then 
the 1931 law should be scrapped, for there 
is no equalization process for either teach- 
ers, pupils, or communities. 

Recently, in one of the decisions of the 
Supreme Court an opinion stated that if 
the constitution is to be changed, it must 
be done through the electorate. In ex- 
amining the electorate we find that of 
the 75,000,000 adults in the United States, 
64,000,000 never completed high school. 
Also it is found that 32,000,000 failed to 
finish the eight grades.’* If our citizenry 
are to think intelligently upon constitu- 
tional changes, social and economic prob- 
lems, our teachers must be sufficiently 
trained so that at least in the future the 
electorate may make proper institutional 
adaptations safely and sanely. Otherwise, 

12. John W. Studebaker, “Public Forums and Libra- 


ries”, Bulletin of the American Library Association, 
October, 1935. 
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we must continue in a slip-shod, trial and 
error method, listening to unscrupulous 
politicians and voting as the mob votes. 
A turn-over of half of the rural teaching 
force does not imply that the teachers of 
the rural areas will be able to meet the 
challenge now before them. Therefore, it 
behooves us to make those changes in our 
state set-up which will enable the rural 
teachers to accept their responsibilities. 


Although county superintendents and 
other school officials seem reasonably 
satisfied with the main provisions of the 
1931 school law, they admit, however, 
that more rigid control over the funds ap- 
portioned would undoubtedly result in 
high salaries and a better teaching per- 
sonnel for the rural districts.% Many sug- 
gestions for improvement of conditions 
already related are to the effect that the 
state should be compelled to withhold 
funds from those districts which reduce 
salaries below a standard agreed upon as 
desirable. Another thought sugeests 
that the State be empowered to withhold 


18. Personal correspondence with County Superintend. 
ents and other School Officials. 
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aid if balances are kept in reserve. This 
provision certainly would work unsatis- 
factorily as it apparently would encour- 
age districts to be wasteful. In one state 
—namely, Mississippi, a similar plan is 
now functioning. There is haste made 
by the districts at the end of the school 
year to rid themselves of all surpluses. 
Too often unwarranted purchases are 
likely to be made. But nothing must be 
sent back to the State. If a proper 
budgetary procedure were used, there 
would follow a need for a reasonable 
surplus. It is assumed that the county 
superintendent had this in mind when the 
above suggestion was made. 


Perhaps by casting about to see what 
is done elsewhere we might be able to 
clear up some of the discrepancies which 
now exist. For example it should help 
if a salary schedule were adopted basing 
the salary to be received upon training 
and experience. Neither the state nor 
the districts need to guarantee the 
amounts which would come under the 
“ideal schedule.” They need only to 
stipulate that as the district is financial- 
ly able, with the income it has from reg- 
ular local sources, plus the aid the State 
gives, salary revisions will be made until 
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Teachers must 
be equally fair and take proportional re. 


a maximum is reached. 


ductions as incomes decline. Maryland 
uses a unique plan of approving budgets 
which provide for salaries to the extent 
of 76 per cent of the income, excluding, 
of course, allocations for debt service 
and capital outlay. Although Maryland’s 
plan of equalization differs from ours, we 
might borrow her plan which provides 
that salaries of the districts, at least, 
should equal 76 per cent of the total in- 
come, excepting income for capital outlay 
and debt service. Budgets then should 
be sent by local boards to their county 
superintendent for approval. Those dis- 
tricts which failed to meet the minimum 
requirements then should not receive the 
equalization quota. There remains the 
alternative of subtracting from the dis- 
trict’s allotment the unused portion of the 
previous amount granted, but this is 
merely conducive to waste. Yet it would 
tend to increase salaries, because every 
district would desire as much as it could 
get from the state. However, it seems 
that regardless of the plan devised, it 
should give serious consideration to 
training and experience so that our rural 
districts are assured able, competent, pro- 
fessional teachers. 





Pupil Guidance 


S. M. Barrett 


HE CHIEF PURPOSE in providing 
for organized pupil guidance in the 
school system is to prevent waste— 
waste of the time of the individual pupil 
and waste of the time of the school or- 
ganization. This prevention of waste is 
accomplished by directing students in 
selecting proper courses of study; by help- 
ing students and homes to make proper 
efforts and adjustments so as to prevent 
the necessity of repeating, and by helping 
the “problem” pupils and their parents 
to readjust so as to prevent delinquencies. 
It is recognized that the schools have 
always had pupil guidance by the teach- 
ers, but organized pupil guidance is to 
supplement and increase the guidance and 
to systematize the guidance work. This 
combination of pupil guidance by the 


classroom teachers and by the guidance 





department makes the guidance of pupils 
stronger and more uniform. One of the 
most important functions of organized 
guidance is collecting and arranging ma- 
terials on pupil guidance and furnishing 
these materials to the regular classroom 
teachers. This is done by the guidance 
department collecting data on individual 
pupils for use of the classroom teachers 
and giving information to the teachers, 
in conferences or otherwise, as to the best 
current practices in pupil guidance in 
other school systems, and by keeping be- 
fore the teachers the importance of wise 
guidance of pupils. 

Industry, business and the professions 
are constantly increasing in technicality 
and complexity while demanding more and 
more specialization from those who enter. 
The pupils now in school are the ones who 
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must enter those fields of service. As a 
rule, parents and pupils do not know 
enough about the content of the curric- 
ulum to point out each of the many 
specific educational opportunities within 
the schoo] system which are open to boys 
and girls, and from which selections of 
courses of study may be made. Organ- 
ized pupil guidance in conjunction with 
the classroom teachers’ guidance helps the 
parents and the students to understand 
these opportunities and thus to make bet- 
ter selections. 

Guidance assists students on the basis 
of intelligence, specialization, health, edu- 
cational and work experience, tempera- 
ment, character and interest of the stu- 
dents. In all of this guidance of pupils, 
the social and economic situations must 
be held in view. Guidance must also be 
based upon the recognition of the right of 
the individual student (with parental ap- 
proval) to make his own choices and also 
upon the realization that the adjustment 
or readjustment of the individual to his 
chosen course is an important duty and 
a serious responsibility. Scientific and 
economic developments as well as social 
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parents and students to be familiar with 
all occupations in a diversified situation 
such as exists in modern times. 

In the field of guidance, the nature of 
the actual work to be done in educational 
requirements as well as its demands on 
health, intelligence, special abilities, tem- 
perament, characters, opportunities, work- 
ing conditions and the importance of oc- 
cupations in industry, business or the pro- 
fessions are the elements which must be 
known before any specific guidance of the 
pupil can be intelligently given. This in- 
formation must be supplemented by a 
thorough knowledge of the educational 
system and the types of training offered. 
It is the task of guidance to organize 
this information and present it with due 
explanation to the enquiring students and 
parents. 

In addition to this service in educational 
and vocational fields, there is another 
function to be exercised by guidance. It 
is the study of pupils who are being con- 
sidered for advancement, retention or de- 
motion. In any school system, there are 
always some impending failures; pupils 
who have nearly failed but who have been 
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next higher level. 
of these conditioned pupils and with their 
parents in the home are held. Then the 
school strives to assist each pupil in main- 
taining himself in the grade to which he 
has been tentatively promoted. Each suc- 
cess in this work is a saving of the stu- 
dent’s time, of the school’s expense, and 
of the parents’ expense and anxiety. 


Pupils who are near the borderline be- 
tween failure and success in their school 
duties are called borderline pupils. By 
helping borderline pupils to accomplish 
the required work so as to obviate many 
of the instances of repeating guidance 
prevents much waste. Repeaters in a 
school system are an immense expense to 
the system. A pupil who for any reason 
must repeat a grade adds a year to his 
school time and a year’s cost to the school 
budget. When repeating can be avoided, 
the prevention of waste is quite apparent. 


Problem pupils (pupils whose conduct 
is much below the average) are the cause 
of waste of the time of the teacher and 
often of the pupils of the whole room. A 
pupil may be approaching the point where 
his conduct will become very annoying to 
the teacher and pupils. These cases are 
studied, by the teachers and the guidance 
department, in order to find ways to help 
such pupils readjust themselves and thus 
prevent failure and trouble. 


The schools have always stressed pupil 
guidance, in fact, every teacher must 
necessarily be a counselor and guide to the 
pupils. Organized guidance is only to 
supplement teacher guidance, but if prin- 
cipals or teachers neglect their guidance 
duties and leave too much to organized 
guidance, that is, to the guidance depart- 
ment, the situation is deplorable. On the 
other hand, if organized guidance un- 
wisely assumes too much of this task, 
setting aside the teacher guidance, the 
situation is likewise deplorable. All hands 
are needed in a co-operative guidance ef- 
fort if waste is to be prevented. 


The rural and elementary teachers of Mis- 
souri are demanding COMPTON’S because it 
is organized to meet their needs. 


Interviews with each 
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The Teacher’s Manual of 


Administration 
George H. Ryden, Principal, 
Boonville Junior-Senior High School, 
Boonville, Missouri 

The writer has just completed revising his 
Teachers’ Manual of Administration and 
thought that perhaps other principals might 
be interested in knowing of its content and 
usefulness. The Teachers’ Manual is known 
by other names, such as Teachers’ Handbook, 
Rules and Regulations of the High School, and 
Teachers’ Administrative Bulletin. It is of in. 
creasing importance with the increase in em- 
phasis on the teacher’s part in administration, 

When the writer undertook to write his first 
manual as a seminar paper in the summer ses- 
sion of the University of Missouri two years 
ago he found the literature on the subject very 
meager and confined to magazine articles, 
which are listed in the bibliography. 

The necessity of a Teachers’ Manual of Ad- 
ministration had been growing in the writer's 
mind for some years. Too long had we been 
governed by tradition and common understand- 
ing. It would enable the principal to plan ahead 
and assemble in handy form such items as the 
school calendar for the year, the committee 
assignments and duties, teachers’ meetings, 
noon duty, the schedule, rules and regulations 
governing teachers and pupils, and the like. 
It would save the principal’s time in making 
it unnecessary to explain administrative de- 
tails in teachers’ meetings, and greatly reduce 
the time required in answering individual ques- 
tions regarding administrative details. It 
would promote uniformity of procedure within 
the system by not depending on the prin- 
cipal’s memory as to the procedure to be fol- 
lowed, and by furnishing a handy reference 
for each teacher to look up the answers to 
questions that might arise in her mind or are 
for the time being forgotten. 

Teachers in the field have been lavish in 
their praise of the usefulness of the Teach- 
ers’ Manual. It actually promotes harmony 
within the faculty by practically eliminating 
misunderstanding. 

With the means at hand in practically every 
school for reproducing material by either the 
hektograph or mimeograph method, it is alto- 
gether possible to put such a manual in every 
teacher’s hands. Therefore it is just up to 
the principal or other administrative head of 
a school to see the need and write it up. Ordi- 
narily it need not be over twenty to thirty 
pages in length. 

The writer will now list what he has in- 
cluded in his third edition of the Teachers’ 
Manual of Administration to give his readers 
an idea of its contents and to help principals 
who may decide to use the idea as a start. 

The first page contains an inspiring poem 
or quotation. Then follows a rather detailed 
table of contents with page numbers. 

The material in the manual proper is divided 
under three large headings, the first of which 
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;; Administrative Organization and Routine. 

Under it are included school calendar, sched- 
yle of classes, directions for the first day of 
shool, curricular information, absences and 
tardies, reporting growth (grade cards), 
fice regulations, office bulletins, staff organ- 
vation (including faculty committees, class 
and club sponsorships), noon duty assign- 
ments for the year, fire drill, first aid, and 
agents and salesmen. 

The second large division is entitled Re- 
sponsibilities and Opportunities of Teachers, 
under which is included administrative co- 
operation, discipline, classroom procedure, 
teacher regulations (reporting time, substitute 
teachers), professional growth, community 
contacts. 

The third large division is named Rules Con- 
cerning Pupils which includes truancy, work 
and private lesson permits, building hours, 
study hall rules, library rules, conduct, phys- 
ical education clothing, use of the telephone, 
noon regulations, use of cars by pupils, bicycle 
parking, lockers, smoking, lost and found, rules 
governing extra-curricular activities. 

It is well to collect the manuals at the end 
f each year in order that the revised man- 
uals will not be confused with the earlier edi- 
tions. 
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Owing to the tremendous sales that 
we have already had on the Lennes 
Test and Practice Sheets in Arith- 
metic, through which all editorial and 
preparation costs have been written 
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the full year Lennes Pads from a 
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orite among the delight- 
ful stories by Madeline 
Brandeis. Children in the 
intermediate grades may 
travel via the printed 
route through historic 
England. They will eager- 
ly absorb the geograph- 


— ia ical and historical con- 
= tent of the book through 
7 A the medium of a charm- 
rN ing fictional story woven 


ae around Little Tom. 

L . The story of Bob Bent- 
ley who travels as a first- 
class passenger on an 
ocean liner, and Tom 
Jenks who works as a 

page boy on the same boat, unfolds a tale of an 
unusual friendship which develops between the 
two boys. Their ways part when the liner docks, 
and the loss of a valuable locket which Bob's 
mother owned, casts a shadow of suspicion upon 
Tom. The story holds a tense interest for the 
child until the last chapter, when the missing 
locket is returned. Photographic illustrations. 


Per Copy.__..68 Cents, Postpaid 
Published by 
ORDER 4 FLANAGAN COMPANY 
NOW 920 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 
FROM Write for our catalog describing many 
any other splendid supplementary readers. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
NEWS 
The Department Bulletin 
Missouri Schools 
School Funds Allotted 
By Superintendent King 

The apportionment of the 
first payment of $4,233,771.50 
to the public-school system of 
Missouri from state revenue 
during the school year of 1936- 
37 has just been made by the 
Department of Education. The 
law provides for two payments 
each year, one in August and 
one in March. This money 
should reach the local school 
districts sometime during the 
month of September. 

The August payment for the 
first half of the 1936-37 school 
year was $1,183,216.25 greater 
than the 1935-36 payment 
which amounted to $3,050,- 
955.25. 

The increased apportionment 
last year and this year has 
made possible the placing of 
the schools on a sound finan- 
cial basis. Much specific prog- 
ress has been made toward bet- 
ter schools for the 750,000 boys 
and girls of the state. 

Missouri’s 25,000 teachers 
are feeling more optimistic as 
salary restorations and_in- 
creases have been general over 
the state. 

Rural Schools 


Make Improvement 
One-hundred new rural 
schools have been built dur- 
ing the past year. Two thou- 
sand of the old buildings have 
been improved and remodeled 
Seven hundred fifty rural dis- 
tricts have been added to the 
approved list. A total of 2,- 
225 rural schools have been 
approved for the school year 
of 1935-36. 
a cad * * * 
New Vocational Schools 
The vocational division has 
been able to broaden its serv- 
ices. Twelve new vocational 
home-economics schools have 
been established making the 
total number of schools for 
1936-37, 113. The new schools 
are located in the following 





towns: King City, Mound City, 
Edina, Dexter, Lockwood, Mt. 
Vernon, Republic, Stockton, 
Bolivar, Cassville, Eugene, and 
Paris. 

Six new vocational agricul- 
ture schools have been estab- 
lished making the total 152 for 
1936-37. The new schools are 
located in Campbell, Lamar, 
Pleasant Hill, Lathrop King 


City, and Clarence. 
: 6:8 © 


* 


Special Departments Grow 

Special departments desired 
by many communities have 
been added. In forty-eight 
schools music has been added 
to the course of study making 
the total number of schools 
offering music, 433. In twenty 
schools, commercial subjects 
have been added to the course 
of study making the total, 500. 

* * * * 


Sixteen New First-Class 
Schools 
The list of approved first- 
class high schools has been in- 
creased by 16 new schools, 
making the total, 715. The 
following schools have been 
approved for a first-class rat- 
ing: Arcola, Belgrade, Bour- 
bon, Caruthersville (colored), 
Dalton, Freemont, Gaynor, In- 
dependence (colored), Mine La 
Motte, Missouri City, New 
Madrid (colored) Philadel- 
phia, Phillipsburg, Randles, 
Stotesbury, and St. Patrick. 
* a * * 


Building Department Saves 
Money 

The building-service division 
of the State Department of 
Education has been an aid to 
the schools in effecting a sub- 
stantial saving in school-build- 
ing construction by eliminat- 
ing waste space, by planning 
buildings so that a high per- 
centage of utilization of the 
rooms may be realized, and by 
securing better lighting, heat- 
ing, and sanitary conditions. 
This saving has reduced the 
spread between the cost per 
pupil enrolled and the cost per 
pupil of a building capacity 
load from thirty-six to eight- 





een and six-tenths per cent of 
the total cost. Figures are 
not now available on buildings 
constructed during the las 
nine months, but on the build. 
ings erected up to September, 
1935, the saving had amounted 
to $960,000 for a four-year 
period. 
* * * * >» 


Directory Reports in Early 

Five thousand people re- 
ceived the school directory last 
year. A large number of let- 
ters asking for the 1936-37 
directory are on file in the of- 
fices of the State Department 
of Education. 

This year’s directory can be 
published much earlier if the 
information requested on the 
directory blank from the in- 
dividual schools is mailed to 
the Department at once. 

* * * * * 


William Ornburn has re 
cently been elected principal 
of the Southwest School in 
Moberly. 


Th Shelbyville schools have 
added “Fundamentals of 
Music” to their curriculum 
this year. 


The Boone County 
school exhibit won first place 
at the Missouri State Fair 
which closed Aug. 29 


The Clarence High School 
Band, under the direction of 
Howard Vanskike won the 
cash award and the silver lov- 
ing cup for the first place I 
the high school band contest at 
the State Fair. Brunswick 
High School, the only other 
competitor, was awarded set- 
ond prize. 


School busses are operating 
in Carroll County this year 1% 
the first time. Approximately 
one hundred students will re 
ceive free transportation 1 
that County this year. 


The voters of Craig recent 
ly voted an issue of $15,000 in 
bonds to help in the erection of 
a new school building for a! 
the public school classes. 
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is a PWA project, the total 
cost to be approximately 
$39,000. 


Mr. Glen Simpson has as- 
sumed his duties as principal 
of the Milan high school, A. 
Thomas Johnson having re- 
signed from that position to 
attend the state university at 
Columbia. 


Mr. Simpson taught 
year near Wyaconda. 


last 
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* * * * * 


Dr. Raymond Garnett who 
for several years was a mem- 
ber of the State Department 
of Education, has accepted a 
position with Lindenwood Col- 
lege as Director of its Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Mr. Chas. M. Withrow has 
recently become connected 
with the Lyons and Carnahan 
Publishing Company as their 
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representative in Missouri. He 
formerly represented another 
publisher in this State but for 
the past few years has been in 
business in Kansas City. 


Dr. S. E. Smith, formerly 
connected with the State 
Teachers College at Kirksville, 
is moving to Huntsville, Texas, 
where he will assume his duties 
as Professor of Education in 
the Sam Houston Teachers 
College. 





‘eo ARE TWO kinds of 


executive and the classroom teacher. While 

the general educational philosophy of the 
two is the same, each has his standards of per- 
fection separate from the other. 
vember, 1936, meeting of the M. S. T. A. in 
Kansas City, a classroom teacher (one who is 
only that) should be elected President for the 


following reasons: 


1. The classroom teachers constitute nine- 
tenths or more of the membership of the 


Association; they have a right 
dency at least once in twenty 


A Classroom Teacher For President 


educators, the 


In the No- 


2. From available evidence, 
there have been only two cases of a class- 
room teacher elected President; strictly speak- 
ing, probably they should not be counted, as 
they were not classroom teachers alone, as the 
expression is generally employed. 
a college professor and the other a college 
dean; in such a case it is generally the col- 





since 1918, 


One was 


legiate experience or executive part of the 


tion. 
to the Presi- 


years! school. 





position which weighs the most in the selec- 
Generally speaking “classroom teacher” 
means one from the secondary or elementary 
Considerably more than half of the 














experience. 


HEALTH AND SAFETY 


HAPPY LIVING 
EVERYDAY LIVING 


McCONNELL 


LIVING IN THE AMERICAS 





LIVING IN DIFFERENT LANDS 





WHAT ARE ELEMENTARY TEXTBOOK ESSENTIALS? 


Several qualities are important—at least two are essential: 
Modern unit organization, with carefully designed study guides and teaching aids. 
Gradual development of ideas and attitudes in terms of pupil’s own learning 


The essentials are emphasized in three new elementary series (not revised) 


HAPPY ROAD TO READING - - - - - 
LITTLE FRIENDS—Pre-Primer 
LITTLE FRIENDS AT SCHOOL—Primer 
BUSY DAYS WITH LITTLE FRIENDS—First Reader 





PROGRESS IN LIVING 





GEOGRAPHY ~ ~ . ° . 


LIVING ACROSS THE SEAS 
UNITED STATES IN THE MODERN WORLD 


These new, complete, textbook series challenge your most critical examination. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


OUTDOORS AND IN—Second Reader 
NOW AND LONG AGO—Third Reader 


Brownell-Ireland-Towne-Giles 


HELPFUL LIVING 
SCIENCE IN LIVING 





-  Dopp-Pitts-Garrison 





McConnell 
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other officials of the Association in the same 
period held purely executive positions in their 
respective communities. As interpreted in 
this paragraph, the highest office held at any 
time in this period by a classroom teacher 
has been second Vice-president. 

3. The M. S. T. A. can well afford to do 
as the N. E. A. sometimes does, and elect a 
class-room teacher as President, at least oc- 
casionally. 

4. Certainly we cannot expect to dignify 
the profession unless there is accorded more 
honor to the classroom teacher by election 
of one of their number to the highest office 
in the Association. 

5. If the Association’s President needs ex- 
ecutive ability, it is surprising what ability 
along that line many classroom teachers can 
show when given a chance; and classroom 
teachers have been known to “turn down” ex- 
ecutive positions. And what is more impor- 
tant, the classroom teacher often possesses 
inspirational force and practical knowledge of 
teaching problems unknown to many execu- 
tives. The Association should recognize this 
fact by election to office. 

6. The necessary executive force is large- 
ly furnished by an Executive Committee and 
an able secretarial personnel. 

7. If the executives of the State (largely 
Superintendents and Principals) object to the 
recognition of classroom teachers through 
their election to the higher offices more in 
proportion to their number, let them organize 
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a sub-division, as the Superintendents of the 
N. E. A. have done. Then they can conduct 
their “gab-fest” without teachers feeling that, 
if they (the teachers) take any active part, 
they are committing “lese majeste.” 

8. Let us recognize the real significance 
of the power of real teaching in the classroom 
(grades and high schools) by according more 
power to the largest group in the M. §, T. 
A.; the classroom teachers. 

9. If the nominating committee (generally 
dictated by executives) refuses to select more 
often classroom teachers for the highest of- 
fices, let the nomination of such persons come 
from the “floor.” 

10. Think of it, in a period of about twenty 
years, and probably more, thousands of class- 
room teachers members of the M. S. T. A., and 
not one of them (in the strict sense of the 
term, and only two, by a very loose interpre- 
tation) a President. Yet the educational ex- 
ecutive has no monopoly on the ability to solve 
the educational problem today. Let the 
schools of all institutions, be democratic! 

Our own prosperity is founded on the 
agonies of the past. Is it therefore unjust 
that we also should suffer for the benefit of 
those who are to come?—Winwood Reade in 
“The Martyrdom of Man.” 


One-half the pages in COMPTON’S PIC- 
TURED ENCYCLOPEDIA are new since 
1932. 











they needed it. 


in person. 


Write for particulars. 








INDUSTRIAL 
--- The Teacher’s Bank 


For years we have handled the banking business of school 
principals, teachers, and other educators, guarding their 
money when they had it and lending them money when 


A bank loan here may be arranged as easily by mail as 
Repayments will be adjusted to fit your pay 
days, and under our RENEWAL-REPAYMENT Plan as 
little as one-twentieth of the note may be repaid monthly. 


You’ll like to borrow from a bank. 


Industrial Bank 


AND TRUST COMPANY 
NINTH AND WASHINGTON - 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 





ST. LOUIS 
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Proposed Amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Mo. Statej}Teachers Association, To Be Voted on at 
the Next;Regular,Meeting of the Assembly of Delegates 


PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE MISSOURI STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION : 
Dr. C. H. McClure, Chairman, Committee on Organiza- 
tion, Missouri State Teachers Association. 

The Assembly of Delegates at its meeting in November 
authorized the appointment of a Committee of Twenty- 
fve on the Organization of the Missouri State Teachers 
Association, the following of whom compose the member- 
ship of the Committee: ” s 

Dr. C. H. McClure, State Teachers College, Kirksville, 
Chairman; Supt. H. J. Gerling, Board of Education, St. 
Louis; President Uel W. Lamkin, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville; Miss Dessa Manual, Bolivar ; Dr. C. A. 
Phillips, University of Missouri, Columbia ; Miss Anna E. 
Riddle, Sherwood School, St. Joseph; Miss Katherine 
Andrews, Clarence; Miss Alice Bovard, 6001 E. 12th 
Street, Kansas City; Mrs. Anna H. Egan, Franklin 
School, Kansas City; Supt. Wade C. Fowler, Nevada ; 
Supt. Willard E Goslin, Webster Groves ; Fred B. House, 
Warrensburg; Supt. Fred L. Keller, Tarkio; James R. 
Kerr, Shaw School, St. Louis; P. M. Marshall, Jarrett 
Jr. High School, Springfield; Supt. Don Matthews, Sulli- 
van; Leslie Pinkney, Northeast High School, Kansas 
City; Supt. M. D. Robbins, Fredericktown; Supt. F. L. 
Skaith, Gower; Miss Katheryn Spangler, Clinton; Miss 
Hildred Spencer, Milan; Supt. J. F. Taylor, Kennett; 
Miss Jessie Via, Rolla; Miss Mathilda Winkelman, 3912 
Russell Blvd., St. Louis; Supt. L. E. Ziegler, Boonville. 

The Committee met at the Missouri State Teachers 
Association Building in Columbia on March 21, 1936, and 
after a full discussion proposed a number of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the Association. 

The Drafting Committee met at the Missouri State 
Teachers Association Building in Columbia on April 13, 
1936, and wrote out a formal draft of the proposed 
amendments. 

The general Committee met again on June 6, at the 
Missouri State Teachers Building in Columbia, and passed 
on the wording of the proposed amendments. A full and 
complete explanation of each amendment will be made 
later. 

The following are a list of the amendments proposed: 
Proposed Amendment No. 1 

Amend Article IV—Officers, by striking out all except 
the first and last sentences and inserting in lieu thereof 
the following: 

The First Vice-President elected in 1937 and each year 
thereafter shall succeed to the Presidency. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall consist of eleven members, the Pres- 
ident and First Vice-President of the Association who 
shall be ex-officio members, and nine members elected at 
large by the Assembly of Delegates each for a term of 
three years, so that when amended, Article IV—Officers 
will read as follows: 

ARTICLE IV—Officers 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, 
three Vice-Presidents, an Executive Committee and a 
Secretary-Treasurer. The First Vice-President elected in 
1937 and each year thereafter shall succeed to the Presi- 
dency. The Executive Committee shall consist of eleven 
members, the President and the First Vice-President of 
the Association who shall be ex-officio members, and nine 
members elected at large by the Assembly of Delegates 
each for a term of three years. Any active member of 
this Association shall be eligible to hold office or serve 
on any committee of this Association. 

Proposed Amendment No. 2 

Amend Article V, Election of Officers, Section 2, by 
Striking out the entire section and inserting in lieu 
thereof the following to be known as Section 2. 

ARTICLE V—Election of Officers 

Section 2. The President and Vice-Presidents shall be 
elected annually by secret ballot. Members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall serve for three years. There shall 
be nominated one, two, or three candidates for the Execu- 
tive Committee by the Delegates from each of the nine 
Association Districts in the State, at least one of whom 
shall be a woman and at least one of whom shall he a 


classroom teacher; provided, that the members of the 
Executive Committee holding office at the time of the 
adoption of this amendment shall hold office until the 
expiration of their terms, and provided further, that at 
the first election after the adoption of this amendment, 
there shall be elected by secret ballot, one member for 
a term of one year, one member for a term of two 
years, and three members for a term of three years each, 
and each year thereafter, three members of the Execu- 
tive Committee shall be elected by secret ballot for terms 
of three years each. 

Proposed Amendment No. 3 

Amend Article VI—Duties of Officers, by striking out 
all of Section 7. 

Proposed Amendment No. 4 

Amend Article VII—Assembly of Delegates, Section 1, 
by striking out the words “it shall meet annually, hold- 
ing its first session on the first day of the Annual Meet- 
ing at an hour and place to be designated on the pro- 
gram’”’ and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“It shall meet annually at a time and place to be 
determined by the Assembly of Delegates” so that when 
amended Article VII—Assembly of Delegates, Section 1, 
will read as follows: 

ARTICLE VII—Assembly of Delegates 

Section 1. The Assembly of Delegates shall be the 
legislative body of this Association. It shall have the 
power to transact all business of the Association at the 
Annual Meeting, to enact legislation relative to the As- 
sociation, and to make general regulations governing the 
work of the Executive Committee and of the Community 
Associations. It shall meet annually at a time and place 
to be determined by the Assembly of Delegates. 
Proposed Amendment No. 5 

Amend Article VII, Section 2, by striking out in line 3 
the word ““Twenty-five’’ and in line 4 the word ““Twenty- 
five” and insert in lieu thereof the word “fifty” and in 
line 5, after the word “Thereof”’ insert “Delegates and 
alternates shall be elected for a term of two years. In 
Community Associations that have two or more delegates 
or alternates the term of the delegate and the alternate 
shall expire in alternate years” and in line 9 strike out 
the words “‘Each year” so that Article VII—Assembly of 
Delegates, Section 2, when amended will read as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE VII—Assembly of Delegates 

Section 2. Each Community Association, as defined in 
Article VIII, Section 1, shall be entitled to one delegate 
and one alternate for the first fifty members and to one 
additional delegate and one alternate for each additional 
fifty members or major fraction thereof. Delegates and 
alternates shall be elected for a term of two years. In 
Community Associations that have twe or more delegates 
and alternates the terms of the delegates shall expire 
in alternate years and the terms of the alternates shall 
expire in alternate years. In the election of delegates 
and alternates from any Community Association having 
more than one delegate and alternate, at least half of 
such delegates and alternates shall be classroom teachers. 
The first delegate and alternate elected from each Com- 
munity Association shall be classroom teachers; provided 
that in cities in which separate Community Associations 
are formed by the grade teachers, the high school 
teachers, and the administrative officers, this provision 
shall not apply; and provided further that any Com- 
munity Association may, by express vote, at the meeting 
called for the selection of delegates and alternates, waive 
the provision requiring the selection of classroom teach- 
ers as the first delegate and alternate. 

Proposed Amendment No. 6 

Amend Article VII, Section 3, by striking out the 
entire Section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof the follow- 
ing to be known as Section 3: 

Section 3. The delegates and alternates shall be elected 
and certified to the Secretary of the State Teachers As- 
sociation at least sixty (60) days before the annual meet- 
ing of the Assembly of Delegates. Delegates shall be al- 
'swed mileage and per diem not to exceed actual ex- 
penses. 
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Preposed Amendment No. 7 

Amend Article VII, Section 7, by striking out the 
words “One hundred fifty members of” in line 1 and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the words ‘‘a majority of those 
elected to’’, so that Article VII, Section 7, when amended 
will read as follows: 

Section 7. A majority of those elected to the Assem- 
bly of Delegates shall constitute a quorum for the trans- 
action of business. 

Proposed Amendment No. 8 

Amend Article VII, Section 8, by striking out the fol- 
lowing words: “counties, shall except for St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph, which shall be by cities.” 
and insert in lieu thereof “by Community Associations” 
so that when amended Article VII, Section 8, wili read 
as follows: 

Section 8. In all voting in the Assembly of Delegates 
each accredited delegate shall be entitled to one vote, 
but for the purpose of facilitating the roll call, the an- 
nouncement of the vote shall be made by Community 
Associations. The delegates from any Community Associ- 
ation present at the Assembly of Delegates shall cast the 
entire vote to which that Community Associaion is en- 
titled in the Assembly. 

Proposed Amendment No. 9 

Amend Article VIII—Local Organization, Section 1, by 
striking out the word “Twenty-five” in lines 2 and 3 
and inserting in lieu thereof the words “One hundred” 
and further by adding after the word ‘“‘Association”’ in 
line 5 the words ‘‘Provided that in counties that have 
fewer than one hundred teachers, the teachers of the 
county who are members of the state association shall 
form the Community Teachers Association’’, and further 
by inserting the word “Further” after the word “Pro- 
vided”’ in line 6 so that Article VIII—Local Organization, 
Section 1—when amended will read as follows: 

ARTICLE VIII—Local Organization 

Section 1. Any group of teachers, qualified as active 
members of this Association, to the number of one hun- 
dred or more, may form a local organization to be an 
integral part of this Association and to be known by 
the name Community Teachers Association; provided that 
in counties that have fewer than one hundred teachers 
the teachers of the county who are members of the As- 
sociation shall form the Community Teachers Associa- 
tion; and provided further, that teachers in affiliating 
with a Community Association shall not go outside the 
county in which they teach. Nor shall any person belong 
to more than one Community Association. Any group of 
teachers organizing a Community Association in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this section shall notify the 
Secretary-Treasurer of this Association. Such notifica- 
tion shall be accompanied by a list of the names of the 
teachers forming the Community Association, by the 
names of the officers of the Community Association, and 
by the dues to the State Association, for said teachers 
for one year, unless said dues have already been paid for 
the current fiscal year. If the Executive Committee, act- 
ing through the Secretary-Treasurer, find that the names 
are those of bona fide active members, and that in its 
organization the proposed Community Association has 
complied with the provisions of this Constitution, it 
shall be recognized as an integral part of the State 
Association. 

Proposed Amendment No. 10 

Amend Article VIII, Section 2, by striking out all of 
said section and inserting in lieu thereof the following to 
be known as Section 2: 

Section 2. The officers of a Community Association 
shall be a president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, 
and an Executive Committee of five members. The pres- 
ident and vice-president shall be ex-officio members of 
the Executive Committee. There shall be three mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee elected to serve for a 
term of three years, the three elected in 1937 shall be 
elected for terms of one, two and three years respective. 
ly. Thereafter one member shall be elected each year 
to serve for a term of three years. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall constitute a Committee on Policies and Plans 
for the Community Teachers Association. It shall be 
the duty of the Committee on Policies and Plans to 
work in conjunction with the Committee on Policies and 
Plans of the State Association, to bring before the Com- 
munity Teachers Association and where appropriate and 
necessary to the general public such measures and sug- 
gestions as the State Committee on Policies and Plans 
may desire to have emphasized in the Community 
Teachers Association; to prepare and sponsor at least 
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three programs each year; to do such work as would 
appropriately belong to a Committee on Policies and 
Plans. The Executive Committee of the Community 
Teachers Association shall appoint a nominating com. 
mittee composed of three members, who shall serve for 
a term of three years, except that in 1937 the mem. 
bers shall be appointed for one, two and three years re. 
spectively. The nominating committee shall nominate 
and make public the names of candidates at least ten 
days before the annual election. Other candidates may 
be nominated from the floor by any member of the Com. 
munity Teachers Association at the time of the election, 
Proposed Amendment No. 11 

Amend Article XIV—The State Reading Circles, See. 
tion 1, by striking out all of Section 1 and inserting in 
lieu thereof a new section to be known as Section 1, and 
which will read as follows: 

ARTICLE XIV—The State Pupils Reading Circle 

Section 1. The State Pupils Reading Circle shall he 
encouraged in every possible way by the Association. 
Its financial management shall be under the control of 
the Executive Committee of this Association, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association shall conduct the 
routine business of the State Pupils Reading Circle un- 
der direction of the Executive Committee. 
Proposed Amendment No. 12 

Amend Article XIV, Section 3, by striking out all of 
Section 3 and inserting in lieu thereof a new section to 
be known as Section 3, and which will read as follows: 

Section 3. There shall be held annually one joint 
meeting of the Executive Committee and the Reading 
Circle Board, the time and place to be designated by the 
President of the Association. The Reading Circle Board 
shall select such publications and arrange such course 
of study as in their judgment may lead to the strength- 
ening of habits of profitable reading among the pupils 
of the State. The Board shall make a report of all its 
proceedings to the Executive Committee and this report, 
together with a statement of the receipts and expendi- 
tures of the Reading Circle business, shall be laid before 
the Assembly of Delegates at the Annual Meeting by the 
Executive Committee and shall be published with the 
proceedings of the meeting. 
Proposed Amendment No. 13 

Amend Law II, By-laws, by striking out all of “Law 
II—Nomination of Officers and Selection of Time and 
Place’, and inserting in lieu thereof the following to 
be known as Law II—Nomination of Officers: 


LAW IIl—Nomination of Officers. 

Nomination of all candidates for elective offices of the 
Association except as otherwise provided in the Consti- 
tution shall be made from the floor of the Assembly of 
Delegates. All elections shall be by secret ballot. 
Proposed Amendment No. 14 

Amend By-laws by adding a new law to be known as 
“Law Va—Duties of the Executive Committee’’, to read 
as follows: 

LAW Va—Duties of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee shall constitute a permanent 
committee on Welfare of Teachers, and shall be author- 
ized to appoint a special Committee on Legislation for 
each session of the Sttate Legislature. The Executive 
Committee, at its first meeting after the adoption of 
this Constitution, and annually thereafter, shall appoint 
a special Committee on Sources. of School Reve- 
nue, to be made up of three members, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate sources of School revenue for edu- 
cational purposes and to make recommendations to the 
Executive Committee at the earliest possible date, and 
at least once a year thereafter. The Executive Com- 
mittee shall appoint a Policy and Plans Committee whose 
duty it shall be to plan long term policies for the Associ- 
ation and report such plans and policies to the Assembly 
of Delegates at its Annual Meeting. The Policy and 
Plans Committee shall consist of ten members, two te 
be appointed each year for a term of five years. The 
terms of the members of the Committee first appointed 
after the adoption of this amendment shall be from one 
to five years respectively. Thereafter, two members 
shall be appointed each year for a term of five year. 
The Executive Committee shall appoint in like manner 
a special Committee on Teachers’ Salaries and Term of 
Office, to be made up of three members, whose duty it 
shall be to investigate teachers’ salaries and term of office 
in Missouri and make recommendations, including a scale 
of salaries, to the Executive Committee at the earliest 
possible date and at least once a year thereafter. The 
Executive Committee shall take such immediate action 
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gs seems advisable and shall report thereon to the An- 
nual Meeting of the Assembly of Delegates. The Execu- 
tive Committee shall appoint, in like manner, a Com- 
mittee on Professional Standards and Ethics to consist 
of three members whose duty it shall be to make recom- 
mendations thereon to the Executive Committee and to 
the Assembly of Delegates. The reports of these several 
committees shall be presented in full by the Executive 
Committee to the Assembly of Delegates. It shall be 
the duty of the Executive Committee to set aside for 
these Committees sufficient funds to defray traveling 
expenses to necessary meetings and to insure careful in- 
vestigation and authoritative reports. It shall be the 
duty of the Executive Committee to prepare and furnish 
to each member of the Assembly of Delegates at least 
fifteen days before the Annual Meeting a copy of the 
suggested order of business and a list of the properly 
elected delegates and alternates. 

Note of Explanation: The text of the above amend- 
ment proposed as “Law Va—Duties of the Executive 
Committee’ was the text of Section 7, Article VI of 
the Constitution except the sentences which are bold 
face. These bold face sentences are new material. 





A great many of the County Superintend- 
ents of Missouri have decreed that only COMP- 
TON’S shall be sold to their Boards. 





A NEW AMERICAN PROBLEMS TEST 
IS PUBLISHED 


A book has recently come from the press de- 
signed as a text for high school American 
Problems courses. Its authors are John A. 
Kinnerman, Richerd G. Browne, and Robert 
S. Ellwood. The title of the book is The Amer- 
ican Citizen. It is published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 

This publication is more than merely an- 
other American Problems text; it is a scholar- 
ly and penetrating presentation and analysis 
of some of the major American problems of to- 
day. The authors of the book have attempted 
to bring its organization and the contents of 
the material into harmony with the Report of 
the Commission on the Social Studies. It 
seems that their attempts have been rather 
successful. Emphasis is placed upon the ac- 
tual operation of government rather than up- 
on governmental organization. The meaning, 
evolution, and possibilities and limitations of 
democracies are considered. The needs for 
the protection and security of the citizen in 
the twentieth century are carefully presented. 
In this connection there is an excellent pres- 
entation of the problems of domestic protec- 
tion, international security and the hazards of 
war, protection and problems of the con- 
sumer, and security for the worker. The 
book makes an excellent presentation of the 
problem of government services to the cit- 
zen. As illustrations of these services the 
problems of education, recreation, and aids to 
business are considered, Considerable atten- 
tion is given to the problems of metropolitan 
areas, governmental organization and reor- 
ganization, and governmental centralization. 
The problems of public opinion as a force in 





Ask for a Free Copy 
of Our New Catalog! 











BOOKS and SUPPLIES 
for SCHOOLS 


1936-1937 


This new Catalog lists thousands 
of items of school supplies, books 
and equipment—everything you 
need for your school. Make this 
catalog your guide in buying— 
ask for your free copy today! 





THE UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


1322 WEST 13TH, KANSAS CiTY, MO. 








Study Guidance 
TEXT-WORKBOOKS 


Both text material and work- 
book features under the same 
cover. Scientifically graded. 
Profusely illustrated with 
maps, graphs, and photo- 
graphs. Interestingly written. 


GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
by Ridgley, Howe, Hart, 
and Russell 
* Home Journeys 

World Journeys 

Western Continents 

Eastern Continents 

Jr. High School Geography 72c 


NATURE STUDY 
AND HEALTH 
. Grades 1 and 2, 
for teachers 
Grade 3 text_60c Grade 5_80c 
Grade 4 text_60c Grade 6_80c 
Notebooks for Grades 
3-4-5-6 
Science for Jr. High 
Schools 


Write for Details of these and other Publications. 


McKNIGHT & McKNIGHT 
BLOOMINGTON ILLINOIS 























SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


organized society is treated in a most clear 

and forceful manner. The problem of the gt ; 
citizen as a participant in government takes hr Sti; 
—— in a oe of political — SX a How Doce tiie fiaieied 
olitics as a “grea merican game,” public — | 

ae as a career, and reform movements ht << Seals Eal rthq uake. 
and their successes and failures. 

The authors have made their book almost 
brutally frank in parts. However in read- 
ing it one observes no evidence of exaggera- 
tion or over emphasis of facts. They have cer mera pce -Webster, 
merely sought to present the truth concern- oft aka ok = pte record- 
ing these problems, and in their efforts to do Jota es acy lire et ce 
this they have gathered their facts from the scientific measurin roscoe “| 
best authorities and sources available. These amare ene dreary ; 
facts have been organized, humanized through tion on thousands of subjects 


dispassionate interpretation, and presented in in the New Mer- 
a well illustrated, well printed and nicely riam-Webster. 
a = " 600,000 entries— 

bound volume of 562 pages which merits the 122,000 more than 
. ° . = in any other dic- 
attention of all high school social science tionary. Edited by 
teachers. 207 outstanding 


authorities. 
V. Don Hudson 


Associate Professor of WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
Selet Sete, UTIORAEY Sovend Edition 


Kirksville State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


THIS diagram of the seismograph, fully 








Supreme Authority 
es “TY A New Creation 

HOLD EVERYTHING || Bei] | a>) || $259, 2 22.00 em 

illustrated ¢ Over 13,000 

Until you get our 1936-37 =. pone ae entries ¢ Thou- 

. 7 , sands of encyclopedic ar- 

> ae tine BROTHERS GED ticles ¢ 35,000 geographical 

= . .ewe & one) on = : entries e Synonyms and 

School eae ae ee Supplies >, antonyms. Write for free, il- 

You can Teach school and rear children more — lustrated pamphlet contain- 


successfully if you have these combined catalogs. Si ing specimen pages, color 
They are School-House and Household necessities. —- plates, and full information. 


A posteard brings you one and sends one to 
i G. & C. MERRIAM CO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


your friend. 


Hoover Bros., INc. 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


















































SALESMEN WANTED 


Complete line of high quality school equipment. 


We need two good men or women to sell If you have a car and want profitable, steady, 
and permanent employment with an old reliable 


COMPTON’S in Missouri. Write T. G. concern, write us today. 
Wood School Supply Company, 


Blytheville, Arkansas 





Nichols, City Bank Building, Kansas City, 

















Missouri. 


The best school systems throughout the country, 
TEACHERS AGENCY both public and private, request us to recom 
mend teachers to them. Excellent teachers ar 
always in demand. 
Address 1200 Steger Building, 
28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 








50th Anniversary. Placements up to September, 1936, 


ALBERT 30% over 1935. Salaries better. F If not satisfactorily 


placed, consult us. Promotion is always in order. 
TEACHERS AGENCY Vacancies all through the year. Send for folder. 
vt “Correspondent” Agencies: 
Member NATA E. T. Duffield, 535-5th Ave., N. Y. 
25 E£. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. Alta B. Collier, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
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HELP 


the institution you work for and the organ- 
ization that works for you by getting your 
library books and supplies from the 


PUPILS READING CIRCLE 
of the 
Missouri State Teachers Association 





Thus you will 
Save money for your school 
and 
help your own organization 
to 
continue its work 
for 
better schools 
where 
better teachers 
train 
better citizens 
tor 
a better Missouri. 


Your own Association 
Can supply every library need 





Write to 


E. M. CARTER, 


Teachers Building. Columbia, Missouri 
for Order blank Catalog. 
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HIRD GRADE 


ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 


By BURLESON, CASH, and MCCORKLE 


This is a new series of Language workbooks for the third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth grades. 

Adventures in Language are not dependent on any textbook but will be 
found complete enough to supply a thorough year’s 


course in Language in each grade without the use of 


an accompanying textbook. Or they may be used ADVENTURES 
IN LANGUAGE 


BURLESON 





with any textbook as a reference book. 


These workbooks are infinitely more attractive 
than any others in the field. They are the work of 
experienced teachers and the material has been tested 
in the schools supervised by these teachers. 


SIXTH GRADE 


Adventures in Language focus attention on the 
following five topics:— 


1. Sentence sense. This is the most im- 3. Punctuation and capitalization. These 
portant of all language topics; in fact it is are mechanical details but are fundamental 
the master-topic. and can only be mastered through drill. 

2. Trouble-making words, largely principal 4. Letter-writing, the most important phase 
parts of certain verbs. These have been of expression. The letter lessons are numer- 
selected on the basis of the best national ous, varied, and progressive in difficulty 
studies. through all four workbooks. 


5. Dictionary work. This likewise is pro- 
gressive throughout the workbooks. 


Allyn and Bacon 


Boston New York Chicago 
Atlanta San Francisco Dallas 











